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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The FARM JOURNAL offers no premiums, gives no chromos, 
puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is published monthly and is furnished to 
subscribers at 50 cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash 
in advance. At the expiration of the year the paper is 
stopped, unless renewed. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
~~ loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our readers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every. 
body now and henceforth. 
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TOPICS IN 


How To Do Things. 


Itis a wise person who knows what to do next. 
The wise thing for the reader to do next is to see 
that the leaves of this paper are cut and that the 
back is stitched with needle and thread. 


SAVING SEED CORN. 


Practical not Fancy Farming. 


50 Cents a Year. 








be taken. To allow the pollen of suckers to 


| fertilize seed corn, is as bad as drilling cheat and 





The annoyance and loss to which so many 
farmers were subjected last spring through plant- | 
ing defective seed should determine them to use | 
greater care in the future in the selection of corn | 
for planting. 

This is none too soon to take the subiect into 
consideration, and to begin to act. 

Have a plot set apart from which the seed is to 


cockle along with wheat, hence clear out the 
suckers. Do it now. 

Also thin out the stalks so that those remaining 
shall not lack in vigor, selecting the smallest and 
latest for removal. 

When the September days come and the ripen- 
ing process sets in, still another thinning should 
take place. Save all of the stalks that soonest 
ripen their ears, show the most perfect form, and 
scem most desirable in other respects. This will 
have the tendency to produce corn which will 
come to maturity sooner. Select ears having the 
deepest grains, and with such other characteris- 
tics as you approve. 

When harvested, care for it in such a way as to 
have it thoroughly dry before hard freezing comes. 


Thus in a few years a variety will be established 





HIGH FARMING AT' ELMWOOD. 
No. 26. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

There are times on the farm that everything 
goes wrong. Your readers have all had such sea- 
sons and will bear me out in the statement. Some 
times this perverse streak in affairs lasts a whole 
weck, sometimes even longer. 

Recently in going to the stable early in the 
morning my stableman found that one of my best 
horses had been kicked in the night, resulting in 
a broken leg. This was the beginning of a suc- 
cession of miseries and misfortunes which con- 
tinued nearly a week, and almost disgusted me 
with farm life and so incensed and discouraged 
Mrs. Biggle that at the end of the time she would 
have been quite willing to pack up and go back 


| to the city. 


that will be far more valuable than that you began | 


with, and there will be no trouble from imperfect 
seed germs as there was the past season. 


GREEN MANURING. 

A correspondent writes that life is too short 
and busy to spend time on arguing the question 
of green manuring. He says that ‘‘good farmers 
on land that is worth from $150 to $500 per acre 





can, no doubt, not afford to plow down any green | 


crops for manure. 
do so, because they do not need to, but I can show 
the editor some men in my section—not 100 miles 
from Philadelphia—who it will be difficult to con- 


Such farmers are not asked to | 


vince that green manuring is an ‘exploded notion.’ | 
It is right and proper to feed crops after one has | 


grown them, but suppose he has not grown and 
cannot grow them on his worn-out land, and has 
not the money to buy those grown on other land. 
What is ‘hat farmer going todo? Shall he con- 
tinue in the solitary confinement at hard labor in 
which he has been all his life, or shall he puta 
little brains and common sense to the solution of 
his problem? If he isn’t made of punk he cer- 
tainly will do the latter and by a little strategy 
master the situation by burying afew green crops 
so that he may afterwards get crops to feed.” 

To which the Editor, without ‘‘ arguing” the 
matter, simply queries: If his land is so poor 
that he has not grown, and cannot grow crops, 
how is he going to plow crops down? If he grows 
a good crop of clover, mow it and feed it; if of 
rye harvest it; if he has no crops he will never 
get wealthy, turning his soil upside down. That 


| is about all there is of it. It will require a good 
| deal of strategy for a farmer to get rich on pov- 


erty-stricken land that won't grow a crop too 
good to plow down, and strategy won’t_save him. 


On hearing of the calamity which had befallen 
my pet horse, I dispatched John for a surgeon, not 
expecting, however, anything could be done for 
the animal. The surgeon came and of course 
could do nothing ; the beast was led out and shot. 
It did not mend matters that during John’s drive 
to the surgeon’s an axle became overheated and 
the wheel stuck fast, delaying him two or three 
hours at a time his services were badly needed in 
the hay field, to save my fine lot of hay from get- 
ting wet and ruined by the shower that was sure 
to come on such occasions, directly after noon. 
Thus the week opened. 


That night my wife could not sleep for thinking . 


of the poor horse. Vsually when anything occurs 
that keeps one of us awake, we get to talking the 
matter over, going on to other things until both 


| are so wakeful that it is impossible to get a wink 


of sleep until nearly morning. It was so on this 


| occasion, We resolved several times, Now we will 


drop the subjeat, quit talking and go to sleep; 
lying quietly a half hour or so each would find the 
other as far from sleep as ever; and then more 
conversation. Light was breaking in the East 
before we lost consciousness ; and then in an hour 
it was time for Mrs. B. to bang on the girl’s door 
to arouse her from her slumbers, which at that 
hour are always profound. I obtained another 
brief nap but my wife did not, for it is necessary 
to wait and see if another hammering at Maria's 
door will be needed to get her out. Of course 
this time it was needed. 

Our miserics for that day began with the break- 
fast, Maria being late and the fire not coming up 
well. We had ham, not thoroughly cooked, and 
for some reason salty beyond endurance ; we had 
warm, not hot coffee ; cream sour from the thun- 
der-storm of the night and two boiled eggs that I 
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opened, while not exactly spoiled, were just in 
that condition that it is impossible to tell whether 
they were spoiled or not. One must have for 
breakfast either a good egg, entirely beyond and 
above suspicion, or a bad one that speaks with 
candor; no half-and-half, non-committal speci- 
mens forme. The meal was not enjoyed by any 
member of the family. 

At eight o’clock John came in from mowing 
with a broken knife in his hand; the extra one 
had met like fate the morning before and had not 
yet been returned from the shop ; so work stop- 
ped for nearly two hours in the best part of the day. 
Such a thing could never occur except in a blue 
week. 

The mail that morning brought me several let- 
ters from readers of the Farm JOURNAL, asking 
me a long string of questions about this and that, 
one clothed in the language of ridicule of my 
ways and methods asa ‘‘city farmer,” another 
expressing a desire to visit Elmwood any time I 
might fix after harvest. Had I the time, and felt 
in the humor, it would have taken a full half day 


to have replied to this correspondence; but I | 


neither felt like it nor had the time just then. I 
do not recall any other occurence on this day cal- 
culated to aggravate the spirit, except that Mrs. 
B. was a good deal flustercd and put out with 
Maria, who is not perfect by any means, and who 
when she found her mistress out of sorts, must 
needs be 80, too. 

At noon the next day came a message from the 
creamery that our ‘‘ milk was watered ” and that 
‘no more of it was needed.” 
watcred our milk was a wicked lie, and it made 
me so angry that I could have struck the man 
who made it upon the head with a club. Of 
course I did not do that, being a law-abiding 
citizen, but I made such a fuss about his cars that 
he afterwards meekly apologized. Yet the inci- 
dent added greatly to my unhappiness, and nearly 
worried my wife sick. 

While stirring up things about the creamery I 
found matters there not working very satisfact- 
orily. The profits are not just what they were 
figured out at the start, the neighbors complain of 
the odors around the establishment, and the super- 
intendent does not come forward with a very clear 
or full statement of affairs. I now suspect that 
the worst has not even yet appeared on the 
surface. 

Just as affairs seemed as if they would turn for 
the better our section was visited by a tornado, 
accompanied with floods of rain and hail. It tore 
right through one portion of Elmwood, creating 
havoc with the crops. It beat down the wheat 
and oats, and stripped the leaves from the corn 
most completely, greatly damaging my crop pros- 
pects. I much fear it may interfere with my silo. 
The same storm burst open the doors of our din- 
ing-room while we were at supper, upsetting the 
table and all the things on it, overturning the 
corn-crib, and uprooting ten large apple trees in 
the orchard. Mrs. Biggle was greatly unnerved. 

The chickens, about this tine, began to die with 
the gapes, and I do not think the flies ever wor- 
ried the cows so bad at milking time. A polecat 
crept into the milk house and discoursed anything 
but sweet music there. I do not think it likely 





The charge that we | 





that we shall be able to keep victuals or other | 


things in it again the present summer. 
I think I will stop: but I have not told one-half 


of the perverse things that happened at Elmwood 


during our last blue weck. There was a constant 
stream of miseries from Monday morning until 
Saturday night. There is not room in the Farm 
JOURNAL to name them all; but I venture to say 
there is not a farmer reader of this paper but that 
has had such a blue week, and perhaps several of 
them in his lifetime. 
We've had our share at Elmwood Farm. 


FARM JOURNAL. 
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{1 PRACTICAL METHOD IN FRUIT- 
GROWING. 
Utilizing all spaces between the tree rows. 
One of the most successful growers of fruits, 
small fruits and vegetables that we know of is 
Edwin Satterthwaite, of Jenkintown, eight miles 
north of Philadelphia. He is always the largest 
fruit exhibitor at the State Fairs and horticultural 


exhibitions hereabout, sometimes displaying two | 


hundred varieties. He is no fancy farmer, but a 
practical, hard-worker, having made his money 
at the business, and does things in such ways as 
pay the best. He writes for the Press of this city, 
giving some of his methods in fruit culture that 
our readers may do well to imitate. 

He says that the soil of the orchard should be 
prepared by plowing, manuring and otherwise 
preparing the ground as for a crop of corn or 
other farm crop. Happily the absurd notions of 
trenching, subsoiling and thorough pulverization, 
formerly so much insisted on, are now pretty 
much abandoned. The ground thus prepared is 
to be planted first with fruit trees, in rows a 
proper distance apart, running lengthwise of the 
plot; the spaces in the rows between the trees are 
to be planted with such small fruits as raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries, rhubarb plants, etc., and 
the land between the rows of trees to be devoted 
to strawberries and vegetables. 

He has adopted the plan of making all his rows 
of fruit trees 35 feet apart. This divides the 
ground into convenient-sized lands and leaves 
plenty of space between the rows for sun and air 
to get to the trees, which may be planted much 
closerintherows. The ground being thus laid out 
and divided by tree rows is to be plowed by first 
turning a furrow up to the trees, which should be 


many millions to the national wealth in dollars. 

A big coat of barn-yard manure is excellent for 
acrop of wheat; we said this last year and we 
stick to it. It is still better to apply with the ma- 
nure some finely ground bone, phosphate or Peru- 
vian guano. 

The Hessian fly does not often injure wheat 
that isso fertilized; especially late sown wheat. 
In this locality September 20th is early enough ; 
further South later. In Virginia, for instance, 
wheat sown after October 10th is safe from the 
fall brood of fly. 

The custom in Eastern Pennsylvania is to plow 
oat stubble soon after the oats come off, then ap- 


| ply manure, which is plowed under in September, 





done with a one-horse plow, using a very short | 
swingle-tree plow, two rounds to each row of | 


trees, in this manner throwing the earth well up 
to the trees, which, with a little care, can be done 
without injuring or touching atree. When this 
is done the rest of the land can be plowed 
with a two-horse plow at @ good depth, but not so 
deep as to throw up much of the subsoil. Then 
put on the mauure, and plenty of it; well-rotted 
stable manure is the best. When this is done, 
commence in the clear-up furrow in the middle of 
the land and plow back again, finishing next the 
tree-rows with the one-horse plow. Of course 
the ground should be harrowed sufficiently after 
each plowing. It will then be ready for marking 
out for rows of strawberries or other things. If 
the ground be in sod, of course but one plowing 
can be given it the first year. 

It may be well to say here that this manner of 
cultivating fruit trees by alternately plowing up 
to and from the rows with a small plow and one 
horse, and a very short swing'e-tree, he considers 
important. He has witnessed so many miserable 


' of Ohio—more than elsewhere, 





failures in attempts to cultivate fruit gardens for | 


want of any systematic plan, and having fifty 
acres of this kind of garden which he has cultiva- 
ted in this way for many years, keeping the ground 
thoroughly cultivated close up to the tree row 
without ever having a tree injured, that he can 
confidently recommend it. 





ABOUT WHEAT. 
Suggestions appropriate to the season. 
Take the wheat crop of the State of Ohio, for 
instance. It is, say thirty-four million bushels, 


grown upon two million acres of land, an average | 


of seventeen bushels per acre. Increase the yield 
per acre one half bushel and the aggregate is one 
million bushels, worth one million of dollars. 
Making the ground a little mellower than usual, 
using a little more manure, or better seed, will 
secure for any farmer several more bushels per 
acre, and increase the total yield of the country 
twenty-five to fifty millions bushels, and add as 


| good. 


and the wheat drilled, or harrowed in, with timo- 
thy seed and some sort of fertilizer. The ground 
with two plowings, and three or four harrowings, 
is made as mellow as an ash heap. Under such 
treatment the crop varies from twenty-five to fifty 
bushels, the former being considered a light crop. 

It is held by some that the custom of hauling 
out the manure after the first plowing and then 
turning it down, is not a proper one; that the ma- 
nure should be spread on the oat stubble and turn- 
ed down. The second plowing brings it near the 
surface, where it is thought it will do the most 
Drill points are now coming into use 
which, attached to the drill hoes, spread the grain 
in rows about four inches wide, burying the grains 
a uniform depth. We judge these to be an im- 
provement; that by their use less seed may be 
used, and a larger yield will result. 

As to varictics Fultz and Clawson are still 
largely planted, though the millers are making a 
persistent war against them, especially the latter. 
Are there better varieties than these two? Who 
will answer ? 

Much attention is paid to varieties by the farmers 
Correspondents 
write us praising the Velvet Chaff and Scott. In 
central Ohio the Scott has proved the safest to de- 
pend on for a crop, having stood the test for over 
fifteen years, during which time it has been the 
principal variety grown. Have any of our Ohio 
readers this variety, or the Velvet Chaff to dispose 
of for seed ? 

The characteristics of the Velvet Chaff are, ex- 


| treme earliness in ripening; a straw of medium 


length and much stiffer than the Mediterranean ; 
a heavily bearded head ; a medium-sized but very 
plump and heavy grain of a dark amber color; 
and a peculiarly hairy brown chaff, which gives 
the variety its name. 

In almost every case in the experiments which 
have thus far been reported from several States 
the Velvet Chaff has been compared with Fultz 
or Clawson, and in every case except two the yield 
has been equal to or greater than that of those 
varieties. 

We want to have the opinion of subscribers in 
time for next issue upon the various phases of the 
wheat question: (1) The best time to sow; 
(2) Is it best to put the manure on the oat stubble 
or after the first plowing; (8) which are the best 
commercial fertilizers ? (4) which is the most pro- 
lific and valuable variety of wheat? (5) do the 
drill points answer a good purpose? (6) which is 
the best combined wheat, fertilizer and timothy 
seed drill ¢ 


BOOK OR FIRESIDE FARMING. 
It looks very nice but won't do. 


EpIToR Farm Journal :—After reading a re- 
cent number of the JouRNAL, I can say that I am 
very well pleased with it. It is just such an agri- 
cultural paper as the farmer needs. I believe 
that farmers can be greatly bencfited by reading 
of the experience of each other ; but I do not be- 
lieve they are very much benefitted by reading 
such articles that go to make up a majority of the 
agricultural papers of the present time. As a 
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general thing they are replete with fine articles of 
one or more columns in length on the various 


topics of agriculture which if the average farmer | 
had the time to study or the capacity to digest | 


might possibly obtain from them a thimblefull of | 


knowledge. 

I do not wish to be understood by this that 
a farmer ought not to store his mind with as much 
knowledge as possible, but I do claim that in this 
fast age, when there are so many things to occupy 
his time and so many things on which to keep 
himself posted, that when he picks up his agricul- 
tural paper to seck the knowledge it contains on 
this and that subject he don’t want to have to 
read a two column article to obtain what might 
have been given in a half dozen lines. And sol 


am glad to see that you do not take much stock | 


in what is termed book or fireside farming. The 
theory of farming, like the theory of some other 
things, may look very nice until it is reduced to 
practice, when the beauty of the thing vanishes. 
In my judgment the practical farmer, that keeps 
his eyes open and will profit by his own and others’ 
experience is the farmer who is now and always 
has been the one who has obtained the greatest 
results from farming. 
Washington, Pa. 


S. P. F. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Please bear in mind that this is the month in 
which to sow a patch of rye to cut green for the 
milch cows next spring. Let the ground be well- 
manured and use plenty of sced, say three bush- 
els to the acre. 





~~ 











A cow can often be relieved from choking by 
simply forcing the obstruction back into the 
mouth with the hands. Easy enough, in most 
cases, to one who is resolute and knows how to 
do a thing or two. 








Now that the harvests are over Ict dairymen 
talk up the project of a Board of Trade. Let 
there be a meeting to consider the matter—say in 
September. Such an organization is needed and 
ought to be formed. The time is sipe. 








Near large cities, on lines of railways, cream- 
eries will have uphill work to get along in the fu- 
ture, very likely. The cities will be able to pay 
more for milk than the creameries can, in com- 
petition with similar establishments more remote 
from market. Those concerned may as well 
make a chalk mark there. 








The cream from one cow's milk may require 
more churning than that of another ; hence churn- 
ing the two together may result in the loss of a 
large proportion of the butter from the cream 
that requires the most churning. Every dairyman 
should experiment with his cows and see that 
there is no waste in this direction. 


KEEPING BUTTER FRESH. 

If butter is put up in the best condition, and kept 
from the contaminating contact of air, it will come 
out as rosy in color, and fine i: flavor, in October 
or December, as when put up in July and August. 
There have been different ways devised for exclud- 





| plugged. 








ing the air; but perhaps the best way is to suspend | 


the butter in strong brine. 
a muslin sack, and then suspended in a tub 3 inches 
larger all round than the sack of butter. Whcre 
butter is made in considerable quantity, it is put 
up in sacks holding 100 Ibs., and these are sus- 
pended in oak barrels large enough to allow of 11¢ 


The butter is putinto | 


inches of brine all round the sack. Insome cases | 


the oak barrels are made tight at both heads; the 


a 


upper head has two cleats on the under side, 114 
inches thick ; this is to keep the sack of butter 
under the brine, as it would otherwise rise to the 


in, the head replaced, and the brine poured through 
a hole in the head, and, when full of brine this is 
This barrel, standing in a cool placc, 
will keep the butter perfectly for many months. 
The butter is better when put up in granules, only 
having been washed in brine, but not salted or 


worked; and when taken out, it is then worked | 


and salted, and will be found as fine as when fresh. 
The brine excludes the air, and all is preserved. 
So says the Live Stock Journal. 








BOGUS BUTTER. 
How it is made. 
Oleomargarine is manufactured from becf fat 


175 








raised animal. Letus, now that we are compelled 
to, keep our wits about us in this respect, and not 


| mourn because the Isle of Jersey does. 
top. The upper head is taken out, the sack put | 





or tallow by taking advantage of the dissimilar | 


melting points of the oleine and stearine of which 
the fat is composed. The suct or fat from the 
beeves, after having been carefully washed and 
cut into small pieces by machines, is put into large 
kettles, set in water baths to insure an even tem- 
perature, and heated for four hours to a temper- 
ature of about 120 degrees F. This separates the 
fat from the tissue or scrap, when it is drawn off 
into another sct of kettles and heated to about 150 
degrees F. for the purpose of driving off all the 
readily volatile compounds that may be present. 
This process is called refining and the fat comes 
out of these kettles beautifully clear and pure. 
It is then drawn off into tanks and left to stand 
until it cools to about 80 degrees F., when it has 
reached a semi-liquid state. The fat is then folded 
in squares of compact duck and ‘subjected to a 
pressure or 250 or 280tons. This forces the oleine 
through the canvas while the stearine remains 
behind. The olcine is put with cream or more 
commonly with milk and about one-fifth its own 
weight of butter andchurned. After being taken 
from the churns salt and coloring matter is worked 
into it and it is ready for the market. If made 
from good beef fat and with care there can be 
nothing unwholesome about it, and although it is 
not as desirable as good butter, may be far prefer- 
able to the wretched articles put into the markct 
for cheap butter. 
ing March 396,535 pounds. It is made in immense 
quantities in this city. It is very likely that large 
quantities of it are mixcd with real butter and 
sold as butter. 








WE WILL SAVE OUR MONEY AND EN- 
COURAGE OUR OWN BREEDERS. 
Imported Jersey cattle, according to Willis P. 


One firm in Boston made dur- | 





GRASS FOR HOGS. 

It is worthy of note that material changes in the 
management of swine are beginning to prevail. 
The practicability and economy of having hogs 
reared chiefly on grass is every year being more 
clearly shown. Grass-fed hogs arc, without doubt, 
more healthy and make a better quality of meat 
than those reared mainly on corn. Indeed, there 
seems to be no reason why swine cannot be 
kept on grass as profitably as cattle; not 
merely as the followers of cattle, but as indepen- 
dent for the conversion of grass into meat. Havy- 
ing made their growth on grass chiefly, they could 
in a short time, be fattened off on corn. The 
rearing of swine might in this way be made profi- 
table on lands not well suited to corn growing, 


| and moncy thus invested could be turned annu- 


ally, instead of at longer intervals, as in the rear- 
ing of cattle. 

So also swine can be profitably fed on green cut 
fodder and mangolds. A correspondent of a New 
England paper says on this point: ‘‘For the past 
few years I have fed several hundreds of bushels 
of mangolds to swine and they always thrive on 
them. Last winter I fed over 600 bushels to swine 


| with good results, keeping my breeding sows upon 


| mangolds alone, fed raw, they not having one 
| dollar’s worth of any other food for the winter, 





Hazard, will be scarce and high-priced for some | 


time to come. 
Jersey Cattle Club compel many of the best ani- 
mals to remain on the island, while at the same 
time they enhance the price of the minority con- 
siderably. From three-fifths to three-fourths of 


| disease, is gradual in its approach. 


the cattle of Jersey which Americans would like | 


to buy are disfranchised by the passage of these 
rules! Besides, all the steamship lines are so ac- 
tively in demand for carrying emigrants, that each 


line has put on extra ships chartered for the pur- | 
pose, and all they have to do is to come up to the | 


wharf and load at once. As the transportation 


of emigrants pays better than that of cattle, the | 


steamers refuse cattle freights. 


The quarantine | 


laws, too, are so strict and arbitrary as to put | 


many difficulties in the way, and add much to 
the expenses. 


Doubtless what Mr. Hazard says is true; butcan- | 


not we get along pretty well without any further 
importation of Jerseys? and may our dairymen 
not hereafter safely rely upon our own breeders to 
supply them with this class of milkers? A cow 
is none the better because of foreign birth, even 
though she cost three times as much as a home- 





The new rules of the American | 


and in the spring they brought me from $30 to $60 
worth of pigs each.” 

While there appears to be no more sense ‘in 
feeding hogs exclusively upon mangolds than 
upon corn, yct the experience of this writer shows 
the feeding value of the former and indicates that 
such food is both useful and economic. Feed 
grass, weeds, hay, green fodder, mangolds, and 
don’t forget a little corn. 








COLIC AND ITS TREATMENT. 

In a horse colic is sudden in its attack, pulse 
rarcly much quickened in the early period of the 
disease, and during the intervals of ease, Lut 
evidently fuller, legs and cars of natural temper- 
ture, strength scarcely affected. 

The cause of colicin a horse is believed to be 
acidity of stomach and bowels. Procure a pound 
of prepared chalk and put about a tablespoonful in 
the food, and increase to two tablespoonfuls, then 
gradually leave off entirely. In about three or 
four days, give a dose as before, of the chalk. Give 
for two mornings, then stop, and wait. Should 
uneasiness appear, give two tablespoonfuls in half 
apint ofrain water. Colicis sudden in its attack, 
while inflamation of the bowels, a more dangerous 
In the latter 
complaint the legs and ears are cold while i: colic 
these are of the natural temperature. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The mosses grew on the garden wall; 
‘The years went by with their work and play; 
The boys of the village grew strong and tall, 
And the grey-haired farmers passed away 
One by one, as the red leaves fill; 
But the highway cow outlived them all. 


David Folker, a subscriber, has a large red grade 
Durham cow 6 years old, which came in fresh in June, 
that makes 13 to 14 lbs. of butter per week. Who can 
beat that? 


J. B. M., of Oakly, 8. C. writes us to inquire “ what is 
the heaviest fleece taken from asheep at oneshearing.” 


' He has heard of a 50 lb. Merino fleece. Who knows of 


a heavier one, from any breed? 


A horse that forges, that is, strikes the hind hoofs 
against the front ones, should have the shoes of his hind 
feet made so that they will not reach forward to tue 
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toe of the hoof. Also make the outside of the hind 
shoes a little heavier than the inside. 


I have a valuable cow eight years old, which I raised 
with care, and has always been kindly handled, which 
last spring paver before) has been sucking one front 
teat only. re her and now she will not give 
more than one half of ber milk down, and nothing will 
induce her todo it. On several occasions she has upset 
the bucket in stepping around. Sheseems to be ina 
very fair way to ruin. Is there any way known to 
prevent a cow from holding up her milk? 

Bellevue, Del., May 20. J. B. W. 

A hard case. A cow that persistently sucks herself 
is well nigh worthless, except for the shambles. Per- 
haps the same may be said of one that “holds up” her 
milk, if she does it often. These are vicious habits, 
terribly hard to cure. We should like to hear from 
old dairymen if they have ever had good success in 
overcoming the troubles complained of. 


Fly screens at stable doors are-not things that should 
provoke mirth. As the cows and horses while in the 
barn will suffer with the heat if the doors are closed, 
and from the flies if they are open, a few screen doors 
will be found to be a good investment perhaps. Or is 
this ahead of the generation?—How will a linen sheet 
do to spread over the cow while being milked in fly 
time, and her legs—why not sponge them off with soapy 
water into which a little carbolic acid has been mixed ? 
Or will you have the cow to switch, kick, upset the 
milk and run, as heretofore? Remember the world 
moves; let us not stay behind. 


Replying to R. H. S., of Hamstead, Va., regarding 
staggers in sheep, from which disease he and his neigh- 
bors lost several, we say that it is caused by tape worms 
in the brains of the sheep. These probably come from 
pasturing where dogs frequent, the worms coming from 
the dogs. The worms get to be sometimes as large as a 
hen egg, and have been known to work themselves out 
through the skull of the sheep. There is no safe cure; 
preventive measures are best. Put off the sheep and 
clear the dogs away. 


The best rule for salting butter is to salt to suit the 
tasteoftheconsumer. There is no use in applying any 
particular amount of salt for the sake of preserving it, 
because the very lightest salting is always more than 
sufficient for all the effect salt can have as a preservative 
of butter. Generally one ounce of salt to sixteen ounces 
of butter is used. Ifthe flavor is very fine and full less 
salt, say one ounce to twenty of butter, will give a 
better effect. 


Do you know anything alent a breed of cattle — 
Polled Angus or Aberdeen ? J. W. 

Blue Rock, Ohio. 

Yes; itisa no-horned breed. They areall“ Mooleys.” 
A Mr. T. B. Redfield, of Batavia, N. Y., imports this 
breed from Scotland. 


Across between a Southdown and Merino makes a 
very desirable lamb for the market. These have small 
bone, are readily fattened, and the black faces of the 
Southdown make them favorites in the stalls. A Cots- 
wold on a Merino produces a larger lamb, but it is more 
bony. 


Two pieces of inch boards four inches by fifteen bolted 
together, with a piece of rubber between, extending an 
inch below the edges of the boards, make an excellent 
scraper for a horse stable. Of course it must have a 
handle, adjusted like a hoe handle. 


Feed a horse that has heaves cornstalks, hay and 
sheaf-oats in equal parts, all cut fine; you can scarcely 
see that he has them, and will work as well as any other 
horse; all coughing will be stopped. 8. H. 

Mouch Co., Ontario, Canada. 


Weed out the poor cows. Keep no miserable creature 
that will eat her own head off and part of another’s. 
They are like misers and hogs, good for nothing until 
they are dead. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benejits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in s the 2 Farm Journal. 











R SALE._TR HO oO RO uG H B RE D ‘COTSWOLD 

SHEEP, consisting Ewes, Ewe Lambs, Rams and Ram 
Lambs, of different ages all descendants of imported stock. 
Address EDWAR,) HICKS, Goshenville, Ches. Co., Pa. 


R SALE.-YORKSHIREP pias & nov TH- 


WN Bs. H. JENKINS, 
_ — wwenieas Mont. Co., Pa. 











EG 1ST RED JERSEY C ow 
Jersey 8049.°? Imported by Fowler, in 1879. Dark 
fawn, full blac > points _A perfect cow. Due to calve July 
25th. In calf to * Silas,” a grandson of Niobe 99. Will sell 
her low. Also a 4 bull calf, 9 months old. 
J. TRAINE R, LiNWwoop, Del. Co., Pa. 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


Choice bull calves from my prize Bull “ Excelsior” and 
deep milking cows, for sale at low prices. Photograph of 
Excelsior on applic ation. WM. FAIRWEATHER, 

McLANE, Erie Co., Pa. 


THE NEW SHEEP DIP! 


Little’s Chemical Fluid. 


(Patented in U. S., July 8, 1877.) 
MO LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Is a sure cure and 











Non-poisonous, Non-corrosive. 
remedy as follows: 
SHEEP—Scab, Ticks, Lice, Fly and Maggots, Grub in the 
head. Improvement in quantity and quality of 
the wool more than pays for the Jip. 
HORSES— Mange, Lice, Thrush, Grease, Cracked Heels, 
Saddle and other galls, Glanders, Bots. 
CATTLE Lice, Foot and Mouth disease, Pleuro- -pneumonia. 
DOGS— Mange and Fleas; makes the coat glossy. 
HOGS—Mange and Lice, Internally for worms in all ani- 
mals; ulcers and wounds of all kinds. 
POULTRY—Fleas and Lice. Purities the houses. 
HORTICULTURE—Aphis, Blight, Scale on Orange Trees, 
ark Lice, Rust in Carrots. 
Price, per gallon, $1.80; Ten gallons and upwards, $1.65. 
Send 3-cent stamp for U. 8. aan to 
. W. LAWE Gen'l Agent 
(Mention this paper.] Box DOL, “Balthnose, Md. 


TO FARMERS AND HORSEMEN. 


When buying Harness, in- 
siston your dealer abe 4 
Tobias Zinc Cru 
instead of any made pot 
leather. A sure cure and 
reventive of sore docks, 
he Crupper is made of 
heavy sheet zinc, polished 
tothe brightness. of siiver, 
with a surface smooth as 
glass; rotand water-proof; 
strong and durable, and 
will last a lifetime. Should 
—_ dealer fail to have 
hem, we will forward a 
sample to any address, 
postage prepaid, on receipt 
of 50c in postage stamps. 
If goods are not as repre- 
sented, return them to us 
and we will refund you 
Just’ money. We mean 





ust whatwe say. Inorder- 
ng, address ZINC CRUP- 
PER M’FG. Co., Freeport, 
Ill. References: 1st Nat. 
Bank, 2d Nat., Knowlton 
Bros., and Sereda Bank, Freeport, Lili. 


7 2 a week. ¢12aday at home e: \sily made. “Costly 
outfit free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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T. WALTER & SONS, 


BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


IMPROVED STOCK, 


| lar and prices. 


Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry and Scotch Shepherd Doge 
Come and see our farms = breeding stock, and be con- 
vinced of our reliability. nd stamp for Descnptive Circu- 
Address LAGRANGE FAR My, 
West C hester, Chester Co., Pa 


| Lincoln and Sonth. Down Sheep, Chester White, Yorkshire 


Trade Mark { 


a and Berkshire Pigs.a Specialty. 


AMERICAN 


BuTTeR WRAPPER, 


Gb. /Made of Waxed Paper. 


After two years’ test thousands are using and recommend- 





| iug them as Superior in all respects to butter rags. 








Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and very 
economical to use. Ask your grocer for them, and if he 
hasn't them in store, we will send a sample package of 560 
sheets, size 9x12 inches, by mail, prepaid, to any eddress, on 
rec eipt of $1.00. Satisfaction guarant - money re- 
funded. Originated and Nae se 
Sample SHEETS sent \Gse ETT out JCHANAN, 
on receipt of 3}: Nos. 3,5  , @ Decatur St., 
cent stamp. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “LILLY’ 
Butter-Worker 
SWEEPS THE FIELD ! 


Special Premium of a Silver 
M al at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair. First fF 
Premium at the Berks Co. Fair 
at Reading, 1880. For ease and 
thorough work it has ne eq ual. 
Circulars free. 6, ts80. 

Cc. H. R. TRISBELS, 
0, 316 Race street, Phila., Pa. 












Grinds Twice as Fast, 
Double the Capacity, 
Cheapest Mill Made. 


WARRANTED IN EVERY 
RESPEC 


‘STAR GANE WILL. 


We manufacture ten different 
styles of Cane Mills and a full 
stock of EVAPORATORS and 
SUGARMAKERS’ SUIrPLIES. 
Send for circulars to 

J.A. FIELD & CO., 
Sth and Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 

50 Bonga Floral Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents. 
°) . S. ROCKAFELLAR, Somerville, N. J. 

ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, New Styles, 10 cts. 
40 Agents wanted. L. JONES & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








THIS WILL MARE YOUR GOOD WIFE HAPPY, 


With it she can extract the juice from 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Cranberries 
Huckleberries, Gooseberries, Elderber- 
ries, Blackberries, Cherries, Currants, 
Peaches, Plums, Tomatoes, Pineapples, 


ears, Quinees, Gra- @@ a 
ni os &e, = 83 Ui. 
Zt discharges 
perfectly DR Vg 
It wastes nothing. 4 


A 
valuable 


RECIPE 


a 





to every customer. 














Most Hardware Merchants keep them, 
and we prefer your purchasing of 
them, but ifyou can’t find one, send 
your money to us, and we’ll send it 
to you by the next FAST TRAIN. 
And then yourGOOD WIFEcan make 
you happy with WINES, JELLIES, 
FRUIT BUTTERS, & SYRUPS, 


from anything 


land “M(« WITH JUICE IN IT. 


THE 
4) PRICE 


n ' y IS ONLY 
r YOU $S3.00 
can’t afford to do without it. 





Asa Reet press it has no equal.. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. of,PA., 


‘Third and Dauphin Streets, Philadelphie 
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THE IDEAL FOWL. 


| wattles are bright red; the feathers on the bird are 


There has been much effort made within the | 
last dozen years to produce and find a market for | 


the ideal fowl. Reams of paper and bottles of ink 
have been used up in describing and advocating 
an hundred or so different breeds; every one of 
which was claimed by its advocates to be tho 
truly Ideal Fowl. It would lay more eggs in a 
day than any other known fowl; it would grow 
faster, crow louder, eat less, lay sweeter eggs, was 
a more exemplary mother and nurse than any 
other fowl that wore feathers ; it was never known 
to be ailing, and could adapt itself universally to 
all climates and external circumstances, to any 
kind of a bill of fare, or no bill of fare, and so on, 
and so on, until the zeal of the enthusiast began 
to appear a little ridiculous even to himself. 
There is not so much slopping over of nonsensical 
palaver about the different breeds as there used to 
be. The average common sense of the public has 
toned down and subdued the claims of the invent- 
ors, discoverers, and eulogists of the various ‘‘best 
fowl on earth” and we hear less of it than we 
used to. 

But the enthusiasm had its uses. There is a 
much more wide-spread interest in poultry now 
than formerly, and a much better knowledge of 
the capabilities and uses of the different breeds. 
It is known which breeds to select for a given pur- 
pose, and it is known which breeds are to be 
avoided for particular reasons. 

We cannot deny that we have been guilty of 
some nonsense in this matter ourselves. Our pen 
and tongue have wagged for the past dozen years, 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that we have 
committed our share of the folly of the poultry 
fever. We feel signs of convalescence however, 
and think we will survive it. 


ABOUT THAT POULTRY HOUSE. 

Now is the time to think about building that 
poultry house you have talked of for so long. 
The harvest is over; there is some leisure, and 
you can take time to study the matter out. 

Last winter’s experience was fearful to many 
fowls for want of decent-quarters. Like the cattle 
on the prairies many were frozen to death. Now 
whatis the use of this? It isn’t level-headed at all, 
it isn’t good sense—it don’t pay to oblige your fowls 
toshiver and starve in winter for want of a comfort- 
able house to stay in. It need not be elegant and 
costly. It need but be comfortable and home-like 
to the hens. They will appreciate it, and will 
pay for it in one season in the increased thrift 
and productiveness. 

If you have not decided what you will build do 
so soon and get the work done before the cold 
rains of the fall and the biting frosts of winter 
come on. Doitnow. Look over the back num- 
bers of the Farm Journat for suggestions as to 
how to proceed. If you are going to build a 
poultry house at all build a substantial roomy 
one ; put a good foundation under it, and a good 
roof over it. See that the floor shall be dry, and 
do not make a board floor. 








THE LANGSHAN FOWL. 

This is a new breed. The latest novelty, as one 
may say, in the chicken line. It is a large black 
fowl of Asiatic origin and closely resembles the 
Black Cochin. These last are not well known 
here, hence the Langshan will ba better understood 
if described as resembling the'Mght’ Brahma in 
size, shape, disposition and habits: “Tt is jet black, 
however, and has a single comb like a Leghorn, 
though it is not solarge. The comb, earlobes and 


~ 





a glossy black with a beautiful greenish tinge in 
certain lights. The shank (leg), is tinged under 
the scales of a pink or reddish hue. 

Tn habit and disposition the bird very much re- 
sembles the Brahmas. Itis quiet, peaceable, easily 
restrained, a reasonable forager, and a very pleas” 
antfowlabout the place. Itisa good winter layer, 
our pullets laid all through the past long cold 
winter. The eggs are large and brown in color like 
the Brahma’s. One of ourpullets has laid since last 
fall, before getting broody, but sheis about to take 





LANGSHAN HEN. 
to the nest now, and will be gratified in the matter 


of incubation. Some of her mates became broody 
in the latter part of march. One wus set and 
hatched and raised a brood, or thought she had 
raised them, though she left them sooner than she 
ought, to resume laying. ‘They do not appear to 
be quite equal to Brahmas as mothers and nurses, 
but in other respects they are quite up to them, 
and that is high praise of any fowl to say that it 
is as good as the Brahma. Our folks seem to like 
the Langshans very well ; they are quiet and sensi- 


ble if one needs to handle them ; they are not hard | 


to ‘break up” when they want to sit, and on the 
whole are a good practical fowl. 

The person most prominently engaged in the 
introduction of this breed is a New England 
woman, Mrs. R. W. Sargent, of Kittery, Maine. 
This lady 1s the sole agent in the United States 
ot Major Croad, the original importer of the 
Langshan, and is pushing her favorites into notice 
with great vim. , 


DOMESTICATING WILD GEESE. 

A lady in Hunterdon county, N. J., sueceeded 
in capturing a pair of wild geese last fall—a male 
and afemale. The female laid eleven eggs this 
spring and out of them came eleven nice goslings, 
all of which are being raised with a view to 
domesticating them. This is an experiment in 
fancy poultry keeping, and may or may not pay; 
but it is an amusement, and if the lady (whose 
name we know) succeeds in raising and domesti- 
cating them she will have a first-class novelty to 
show her friends, but like some other kinds of 
possessions they may ‘take unto themselves 
wings and fly away.” 

Our common geese are decendants of domesti- 








i 


cated wild geese, as are also our ducks derived 
from the common wild Mallard, and our fowls 
are by some authorities (the best perhaps) claimed 
to be all descended from the gallus Baukiva, the 
common wild jungle fowl of India. 

Our domestic birds have of course all been bred 
for many generations in the domestic way, and 
have apparently lost all the shyness and shiftiness 
of the wild ones from which they have been 
derived. It is doubtless a slow process to com- 
pletely domesticate wild fowls, or other animals, 
and many generations are required to make them 
what they are as we know them. 

The lady in New Jersey has not undertaken to 
domesticate the wild goose as a matter of specula- 
tion, but as a matter of experiment and amuse- 
ment. The task will be a more difficult one than 
to tame the wild turkey, and probably a less 
profitable one. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 

The fifty millions of people in our country will 
need a large quantity of poultry and eggs. Will 
poultry-keepers make arrangements with a view 
to supplying the wants of the people at large 
Allowing but a dozen eggs and one pair of chickens 
to each inhabitant, have you tried to realize what 
an immense crop it will take to go around the big 
family? There is not enough beef and mutton 
raised to supply ourselves and foreign nations too. 
More poultry and eggs must be produced to make 
up the deficiency. Many who have not money 
with which to buy other kinds of meat can raise 
chickens and eat or sell them and thus keep up 
the meat supply. There are thousands of places 
about manufacturing and mining towns where 
large amounts of food may be produced in the 
poultry yard; and it will not require high-priced, 
fancy poultry to do it with, either. Well bred 
poultry is within the reach of almost every one 
now-a-days. 


Now is the time when thick sour milk is m 
order. Mix alittle bran and chopped oats into it 
and pour it into troughs in shaded places. The 
chickens will find and appreciate it. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefita them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 


in the Farm Journal. 











LIGHT BRAMAS. fone thease over 


crowding will sell partof them at half what they will cost 
next winter. I have the combined flocks of 8. J. Parker 
with my own. J. A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, Ches. Co.. Pa. 





YOR SALE. — White and Brown 
Leghorns, B. B. R. Games, Plymouth 

: ocks, B. B. R. Game and Gold Sebright 
Y Bantams, $5 to $10 per trio; Bronze 
‘Turkeys, tnos #8 to $12. STRAW. 
BERRY PLANTS, Sharpless, 81.00 
Wilson, 30 cts. 
.00 per 1000, 
rite for Cir- 


per 100; 50 cts. per doz. 


F r doz. ; 75 cts. per 100; 
Also PEDIGREED * YORESHIRE FIGS. | 
. Everyt » rantee ure. 
clans EVCHOMER H. HEWITT, 
Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


GRIND YOUR BONE MEAL. 
CRUSH your own oyster shells in 
the 83.00 HAND, MULE wl 
C. 3 minu \e 
ted ‘circulars and testimonials fur- 
nished. RANK WILSON 
44 Delaware St., Easton, Pa. 














To Wheat 


Who desire large cro 


Growers, 


we earnestly recommend our DISSOLVED BONE OR ACID PHOSPHATE. Its use 


Ss, : 
will produce more a od to the acre and a better growth of clover than any fertilizer we know of. It is preferred to any 
other fertilizer after one trial. The extreme low price places it within the reach of all. 


this extract from a letter from Mr. John M. Carpenter, Salem, 
sults are obtained from its use, than from any other Phosphate on the market. 


‘Farmers tell me every day that better re- 
Mr. Wm. Austin told me a few days since, 


that he used it alongside of the best Peruvian Guano, at double the cost per ton, pound for pound, and the Dissolved Bone 


or Acid Phosphate produced far better results. 


however, is but a sample of what I hear daily. I can, if desired, 
i ven were the price t 


used it, and prefer it to Peruvian Guano. 


He wishes now he h 


ad never invested a dollar in Peruvian Guano. This, 
ive you the names of 50 farmers in Salem County who have 
fe same would buy yours, but when the difference in price 


is taken into consideration, (yours costing one-half as much as the Peruvlan) of course they give the Dissolved Bone the 


peptoremee every time.” 


It is in fine condition for Wa Circulars Ww what farmers say about it mailed free on application. 


ALTON, 


HANN & CO., Wilmington, Del. 
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THE PLAGUE OF RATS. 

If badly plagued with rats gct about four female 
cats. Of these some will be good ratters and clear 
out the vermin. Common potash, spread about 
where the rats go, will drive them away. The 
caustic nature of the potash makes their fect sore, 
and then they lick their fect and that gives them 
trouble with their mouths; by that time they con- 
clude the neighborhood has become unhealthy and 
they leave. Oil of vitriol will answer the same as 
potash. Or take a good deep barrel that is tight 
enough to hold water. Fill the barrel about one- 
third full of water. Then put some chaff or light 
cut corn fodder on the water, and bait with a bit of 
cheese on a saucer, or a small ear of corn, or some- 
thing of the kind. Place the barrel where the rats 
are in the way of running, and if one gets in it can- 
not get out. By its attempts and outcries it attracts 
others, and sometimes quite a number are caught 
at one time. Make an easy approach to the top 
of the barrel, and do not put too much water in. 





UP FROM THE GROUND. 


It will be well enough to encourage the young | 


birds that are old enough to perch on trees at night 
todoso. There is no better place for young grow- 
ing chickens at night than on low trees which they 
can easily get into and out of. In this situation 
they are comparatively safe from nocturnal attacks 
from minks, dogs, and other prowling enemies. 
They are moreover in a pure atmosphere, and in 
the natural position for perching birds during the 
night. The only disadvantage about it is the diffi- 
culty of getting them out of the trees on the 
approach of cold weather. A very good plan is 
to have an open, airy summer house something 
after the style of the ‘‘ hen cackle” we illustrated 
not long ago. Teach the young things to roost 
in this as soon as they are big enough to perch, 
so as to get them up from the ground aways. 


FOOT NOTES. 


Never cut a fowl’s wing to prevent flying. 
the flight feathers of one wing. 


Pull out 


A chicken fancier says that he stuck court plaster 
over an egg found broken in the nest after the hen had 
been setting a week and in due time it gave a chicken 
as sprightly as any of the brood. 


The hatching campaign is now over for all the coun- 
try north of 40° north latitude. A little experimental 
amusement may yet be indalged in in this direction, 
but no more solid work can be done. 


A three-year-old discovered the neighbor’s hens in 
her yard scratching. In a most indignant tone she 





‘ Dorkings, Black, White and Brown Leghorns, 
| Cayuga Ducks. 


reported to her mother that Mr. Smith’s hens were 


“ wipping their feet on our grass.” 


Poultry-keepers can begin to realize on their young 
chickens any time now. There is a demand for broil- 
ers at every watering and summer resort. Broilers 
that will weigh from 3 to 4 lbs. per pair are a nice size 
and meet with a ready and profitable sale. 


Are your coops and general poultry quarters in good 
condition? August is the month when lice are quite 
trounlesome unless they are carefully looked after. 
And even in a good many cases where people suppose 
they have attended to them they are quite a hindrance. 


March or early April pullets of the smaller laying 
breeds should begin to lay this month, and will ifthey 
have been properly cared for. The early cockerels 
should be sold off as soon as they are large enough; 
but pullets that will begin to lay at the middle of Au- 


Box 84. 


gust may be kept for that purpose. Eggs will be ready | 


sale at good prices from September on. 

This has not been a very favorable year for raising 
early chickens. The hens were slow about laying in 
the spring after the arctic winter, and comparatively 


few early broods were started. This will make early | 


laying pullets more scarce than usual, and eggs will be 
at a good price. Level-headed poultry keepers will 
make their arrangements accordingly. 


Las] 
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This is the season when the turkeys have a grand 
time foraging. They travel long distances every day 
in search of insect food, and they find it too, asisshown 
by their rapid growth and thrift. They are just grow- 
ing at a racket these days. 


It was the fashion a year or two ago to recommend 
mixing carbolic acid in the whitewash used about the 
poultry quarters, It is a mistake to do it that way. 
They should not be mixed but applied separately. The 
carbolic acid or coal oil first, and the whitewash after- 
wards. If these are properly applied once a month 
there will be but little trouble from lice. 


The young growing chickens intended for market 
should be pushed forward as rapidly as possible this 
month. Feed them on boiled potatoes, ground oats, 
wheat bran and milk or whey. Give as much as they 
will eat, allowing them to forage and graze at will be- 
tween times. They should be penned up and fed fora 
few days before they are sold. 


Potatoes on the Atlantic slope promise to be a good 
crop this year. There are always some small unmar- 
ketable ones. The very best use to make of these is to 
boil and mash them, mixing in some oats chop and 
milk and whey, and serving them to the chickens. If 
this is not done the potatoes are wasted, and it is a 
needless waste. Many people throw away and waste 
much that the chickens might as well utilize and turn 
to account. There is nothing wrong in utilizing every- 
thing—and the poultry keeper is obliged to practice 
many small economies if he would make the most out 
of everything else, as he should. 


Whey from the creamery is not bad feed for chick- 
ens. It is not, of course, as good as the old-fashioned 
thick milk, but it is good. Most of the salts of the 
milk are left in the whey, and prominent among them 
is the sugar of milk, which is a food ; so, too, the salts 
of lime, potash, phosphorous, and so on, all necessary 
mineral ingredients of a perfect food. It follows then 
that if the caseine of the milk, which is separated in 
cheese-making, is replaced by vegetable caseine and 
other albuminous foods mixed with the whey, as oat- 
meal, bran, builed potatoes, &c., it makes very good fuod 
for chickens. It cannot be regarded as a fattening diet 
but itischeap and wholesome and contains the ele- 
ments of frame and muscular growth. Many farmers 
have been agreeably surprised to find what a good feed 
the whey is for pigs and calves, and what is guod fur 
them is good fur chickens, too. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will p state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 


OLD ELM POULTRY YARDS. 


ht Brahmas, Black Cochins, W. F. Bl’k Spanish, White 




















All finely marked and well developed of the 
best strains. Eggs for Hatching at $1.50 per 13 or $2.50 per 
26. Chicks for sale. . MYT. 

R. J ‘AQUES, NEWBURY, Mass. 


EUREKA Sian | 


The Eureka is the most reliable and the enly perfectly 
automatic machine made. Novices claim to have hatched 
every fertile egg. Send for circular. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, 

West Elizabeth, Pa. 








URE POLAND CHINA PIGS now ready for 
oN Ibe, d 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock weighing 
Joy ., dressed ; also Plymouth Rock eggs. 
. AUSTIN, “Woodstown, Salem county, N. J. 


Eneta Farm Herd of Berkshire and 


CHESHIR Pigs 2 to 6 months old for sale. 
All bred dl ge ae prize-winning animals. We claim 
the best breeding animals of the above breeds in the State. 
Don’t take our word for it, but examine the awards of the 
Judges of our State Fair for the past three years. 

J. MILTON BRUGLER, Mount eames N. J. 


72d 








| Pups, etc. White for Deices and 
LEE 


*ksand | 





Fl nya in 


DICK’S 


HAY AND FODDER CUTTER. 


Crushes and splits the 
fodder. Send for circular and 
see what thuse say who have 
usedit. Does not get out 
of order, cuts very fast, 
and does better work than 
any other cutter, as hundreds 
will testify. Greatly improved 
over lust season. rge size 
better adapted to cut. 
ting Fnsilage than any 
4 other machine, coeting less. 
Heretofore the manufacturer 
has ne unablet> — y _ 

dema but now with 
creased facilities expects to do so. ma BERAT. DISCOUNT 
TO DEALERS. Address THOS. G. Sof EDLEY, 
Willistown Inn, hester Co., Pa., 
General Agent for Eastern Penna., New Jersey, Delaware, 
EasternShore, Md., or to J. DICK: CanTON, Ohio. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Now on Re re smog a choice lot of Chester White, Jersey Red, 
Yorkshire, Berkshire and Poland China Pigs. Also Cots- 
wold and Southdown Lambs and oe Scotch Collie 
arti 
WwW. RPEE & CO., 

219 and 221 t hurch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Light Brahmas, 











A few good chicks for sale 
after September Ist. ices 
low when ordered early in the 
season. ddress 

B. R. BLACK, 
Mullica Hill, New Jersey 


DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


an mail Mee - Ay, £9 ots. ; per Yc postpaid, $2.50. 
dress t e auth 3 Doylestown, P. 


A Specialty. ° 
Pea a = 
for delivery in 
June, six weeks 


to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also BROWN LEGHOEN (orize-winners) EGGS @ @ $1. 
per doz., pend ly R. G. Game Bantam eggs for Hatching im- 
ported, @ $1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival 
anteed. C. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Bradt’d Co., 


OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED BERK. 
SHIRE PIGS of the best strains eligible to record 
in herd book, Also Jersey Red Aa pure bred and good 
stock. Send for Price List. A 
Ss. P. FERGUS, Washington, Pa. 
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| you CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


PUMP 


Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 
Linings. Each one Penciled with my name as 
manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 
struction. For sale by_the best houses in the 
trade. If you do not know where _to ¥ this 
pump, write to me as below, I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Poultry and Piseons---Highest Class, 


Premium P. Rocks, 8. Leghorns, Langshans, W. C. BI’k 
——- band Pokte | Ducks—the best blood in the country. Fine 
very 


packed to 


Eggs for hatching a epoca, 
Fancy 


carry any distance. Eggs from Langihers and mammoth 1 eed ot Rol $3 for 13; atl others $1.50. 
Pigeons, bred from imported birds. obins, Kans, Tumblers. Antweepe andCarriers Be to $5 a pair. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for circulars. R. VANDERHOVEN, Rahway, New Jersev. 





DICKIE’S 


POULTRY POWDER. 


Sold Everywhere. Wholesale De 


Keeps fowls Healthy and Thrifty. Poultry-keepers will find its 


use very advantageous. 
IT PREVENTS AND CURES DISEASE. 
it, 602 Areh St., Phila.,Pa. 


JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & © 
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PUBLISHER'S TABLE. 


No subscriptions will be received, by mail or otherwise, 
unless accompanied by the cash. Were our grandmother 
living, even for her we would hardly depart from this 
rule, 80 no one else ought to expect us to do 80, 


Terms, 50 cents a year; 8 copies, one year, $2.00. 


Twelve cents extra is charged club subscribers with- 
in Philadelphia city to cover extra postage. 


When you write for the press strike the key note in 
the first line. A duil beginning kills the article. 
when you are done. 


Leslie Elwell, of Ortonville, Minn., writes to the 
Editor: ‘It (FARM JOURNAL) pleases every one that 
sees it.” F. L. Wright, of Pomfret Landing, Conn., 
writes that : 
John M. Sumner, of Stamford, Vt., 
without it.” 


We have great confidence in the Etna Life Insurance 
Co., as being perfectly strong and safe, and worthy 
every confidence. Its management is highly conserva- 
tive, and should any of our readers be looking around 
for a good company to insure in, let them select the 
Etna, and feel secure. 


We undertake to protect our readers from swindling 
advertisers by not admitting such to our columns. If 
one slips in and our readers are cheated, down comes 
the cash from Wilmer Atkinson to make things right. 
See * Fair P!ay ”’ on the first page. But little misun- 
derstandings between subscribers and advertisers as 
to whether a pig’s tail curls the right way, or whether 
a Jersey heifer was shipped on the right railroad, 
ought to be settled without reference to the Publisher. 


At many post-offices we have large clubs, and to 
such the FaRM JOURNALS for greater security, are 
often sent in three or four packages. It sometimes hap- 
pens that these packages do not arrive at their desti- 
nation the same day, giving rise to the fear that we 
have neglected to mail all the papers, and causing 
complaints to be sent in thal make the publisher 
unnecessary expense and trouble. Therefore, we 
Say, wait a day or two before notifying us of the non- 
arrival of papers. 


GOOD SENSE IN SQUARE INCHES. 

The FaRM JOURNAL I regard as having more practi- 
cal good sense to the square inch than any paper I take, 
and hope you may get to 200,000 subscribers, as it is 
worthy. J. C. ADAMS, St. Nicholas, Md. 


EVER MET HIS EYES. 
Your paper talks more common sense and less non- 
sense than any agricultural periodical that ever mct 
iny eyes. W. W. MorTON, Russellville, Ky. 


Every subscriber to this paper is personally interested 
in having the circulation increased to 100,000, because 
with such a circulation as that we can afford to reduce 
the space allotted to advertisements, and to acd to the 
quantity and improve the quality of the reading matter. 
You all know us well enough to know that we will do all 
that as fast as we are able. Our aim is univavering, to 
give our readers as useful a paper at 25 cents a year (in 
clubs) as they can get elsewhere at any price. Therefore, 
please keep in mind our 100,000 and the handsome club 
to be sent in by you next winter, Let a neighbor sce 


your copy ; this will ripen him into a subscriber before | 


the year ts out. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benesits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in ths paper, will please state that Pd saw it 
in in the Farm Jour Farm Journal, 














IF YOU: to to purchase LEA P FARMS 
ti to J EISER, Smyrna, Del. 
IF A, ormation. Enclose 3-cent stamp. 


Organs 18 useful stops. 5 sets reeds 
only $65. Pianos $125 up. __Iilus. 
TY _ Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


LAND! FARMS!! HOMES!!! 
Over 1,000,000 Acres. 

Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. Eeay Terms, 
Special inducements to actual settlers. Tor maps, circulars, 
&c., giving particulars free, address 

THOMAS ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Ark, 





Stop | 


‘It is the best farm paper I ever saw.” | 
“Could not do | 





“TOMES, IN TEXAS. 


IS THE TITLE OF A 


Tn ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


Descriptive of the country alas and tributary to the 
line of the 


INTERNATIONAL AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD, 
and contains a good county map of the State. _ It also 
contains the aeaee and addresses of Farmers and Planters 
in Texas who have 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT, 


and those who will want Farm Hands for this year. 
copy of this book will be mailed free to those who ar A 
reliable information about Texas, upon application by letter 


or postal card to 
ALLEN McCOY, 
Gen’! Freight and Pass’r Agent, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


WISCONSIN 


sooee, aver, LANDS: 


ON THE LINE OF THE 
WISCONSON CENTRAL R. R. 
For full particulars, which will be sent free, address | 
CHARLES L. CoLBy, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ONLY $18.50 


FOR A 


Drop-leat SINGER. 


Also Howe, New American, St. John, 
Dauntless, White, Domestic, House- 
hold, Stewart Singer, Sigwalt, &e., 
at LOWEST PRIC “ES. 


FEY ‘R. 
20 S. Delaware Avenue, Phila., Pa 


The most Healthful, 
Delicious, Creamy 
drink ever quaffed,an 

affords much amuse- 

4 ment and pleasure. 

} For sale by dealers, 

or a package by mail 





















"Money returned if not 
as we representit. 


BEAN % BRO., Wholesale Druggists, 
47 & 49 North Second St., Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED 


HYDRAULIC RAMS. 


Send for Cronies 2 and Price-list. Address 
A. GAWTHR & SON, Wilmington, Del. 
Medal and Dicloma at the Cen. Ex., Phila. 


™() ELEGANT GENUINE CHROMO CARDS, no two 
e)U alike, with name on, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 





COLLECTORS. 





ist. Buy seven bars DOB- 
BINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP of your 
Crocer. 


2nd. Ask him to give you a 
| bill of it. 


3d. Mail us his bill and your 
full address 


4th. Wewill mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, In six 
colors and gold, representing 
Shakespeare’s “‘Seven Ages 
of Man. 


L. CRAGIN & CO, 


116 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














PREPARE 


cro 
o trouble to mix; no extra ex 

Powell’s Chemicals have been 
and we —— le 
BEWARE OF 


Powell’s Ti 
MANUFACTURERS Or< Pure Bone teat 
and all high- grade 


For $12.00 a Farmer can buy a formula (5201b) of POWELL’S 
D CHEMICALS for WHEAT. 

This, when mixed at home, makes ONE TON of SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE,which is equal in plant-life and as certain of successful 
production as many of the high-priced Phosphates. 

— Rs oy tn ee ong real 
oro vi oO 
“a in every state . mee A mean = seapeemaieeaes 


d for Pam 
Pamphlet. COAL CO., Baltimore, Md., Sole Proprietors. 
Bone Fertilizer, price only — a ton net cash. 
Pure we ae Be ——> ih, Ammonia, 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CREAM, not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 








FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 





PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1881. 
This paper has a larger circulation than any 
weekly agricultural journal in the United States, 
and larger than any other monthly, except one. 
Proof—Open Subscription Books. 


Much of the wheat of the last harvest was badly 
down and tangled by storms of rain and wind that 
prevailed in June, and it appears that bearded 
varieties went down the worst. So the bald wheat 
scores One in its favor. 


The custom of planting a tree when a child is 
born or married is a good one. When a far-off 
friend visits you, plant a tree to commemorate 
the event. If you do not live to rest under its 
welcome shade some one else will. 


There is no great loss in burning bones to get 
them into shape for use as a fertilizer; at least it 
is far better than to let the bones lie about the 
place for the cows to chew and choke on. The 
ashes of wood are a very valuable fertilizer ; the 
ashes of bones are far better. 


Measures are afoot looking to the establishment 
of a veterinary college in this city, under the di- 
rection of the University of Pennsylvania. Such 
an institution is greatly needed and we are glad 
to say is likely to be an accomplished fact before 
very long. It will be first-class in every respect, 
and will eventually do much to extend veterinary 
knowledge among the people. 

—S—S— Oe 

Just so long as we publish a household paper 
we shall say in the August number that boiled 
ears of corn should be slit down the rows of grain 
with a sharp knife, before being passed to the 
mouth, Eagh grain is incased in a hard, indiges- 
tible, tasteless shell, which, if cut open, remains 
on the cob, where it belongs. Whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well, and eating corn 
is no exception to the rule. The Farm JOURNAL 
is still twenty-five cents a year—in clubs—and is 
worth that much. money for this item alone, pro- 
vided the reader is not already posted. 


THE ICE HOUSE. 

A lady reader writes to the Farm JOURNAL for 
directions about building an ice house and urges 
us to add ‘‘ some sensible remarks as to the necess- 
ity of an ice house for every country home,” 


promising us ‘‘ the warmest thanks of a subscrib- 
| the extreme tip of the fashion as for good, useful, pure 


er’s wife who has never been able to induce him 
to furnish her with this indispensable adjunct of 
domestic comfort.” 

Responding thereto, we propose in the next 
number to give some hints on the subject inquired 
after; as tourging the advantage of most farmers 
maintaining a supply of ice through the summer, 


a. 


| house, whose “him” will not build her one. 
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we had thought that quite unnecessary, at this | 


late day. 

On farms where there is a nice, cool spring 
house, the need of ice is not apparent, but where 
there is not such a convenience, an ice house is 
quite invaluable. It is worth much more than 


of ice, is kept from spoiling in the hot weather. 
In proof of this, question those who have tried it. 
‘*Proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 

The Farm JournAL therefore earnestly pleads 
in behalf of every good wife who wants an ice 








a POS 
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a few cents a piece are advertised and sold for several 
dollars. They are in nearly every case, worthless. 


“There is no other created thing in this world quite 
so dangerous as a fool. When the fool has just a 
sufficient modicum of brains to become crazy the 
danger is doubled. When a being of this make-up 
studies law he simply adds method to his madness, and 
when, in addition to all the rest, he becomes possessed 
of some sort of a religiéus frenzy his capacity for mis- 
chief is complete.” Such is the assassin Guiteau. 


Sometimes the boot gets on the other leg and our 
advertisers are cheated by some fellow who read the 
advertisement in the Farm JourNnaL. B. L. Wood 
says he sold sixty bushels of wheat to a “ Dr. Price,” of 
Antioch, Va., and never received a dollarin payment. 
He pronounces the “Dr.” a “Grand Rascal.” We did 
not know the F. J. was read by such persons. 


of short weight, the soap is not confiscated by the clerk 
of the market; but the farmer’s butter, if it does not 
pull down the scales, is taken from him. This is 
robbery. Our legislature passed alaw against such dis- 
crimination last winter and the Governor has vetoed 
the bill. And the Governor ought to hide his di- 
minished head under a bushel. He can make a fine 
speech at an agricultural show, but he cannot do justice 
to the farmer. 


We frequently receive advertisements from “ Produce 
Commission Merchants,” with orders to insert forth ree, 
six months, or a year. These are mostly from New 
York, and are apt to come from rascals who seek to 
swindle farmers by receiving goods “on commission,” 
and making no returns of the money. We say to our 
readerslook out! We recently received one of doubtful 
character from “341 Greenwich St., N. Y.,” which went 
into our waste basket, but we see the card in a number 
of our exchanges. Of course anything we give place 
to will prove trustworthy. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. _ 


eee ~~ 





THE OUTLOOK, 
/ Almost every line of industry throughout the country 
is in its utmost activity, a welcome change from the 
dismal years that are past. This brightens the farmers’ 
horizon, 


The market for thoroughbred horses is better than 





for years past and there is a genuine revival in swine. 
Generally the outlook in the live stock business is 
extremely encouraging; not so much so, perhaps, for 


bred stock of all sorts at “living and let live” prices, 


The demand for South Carolina phosphate rock, 


now grown to 200,000 tons a year, and the price has 


| advanced from $5 to $8 and $9 a ton. The general | 


| prosperity has stimulated the demand for fertilizers 


(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert | 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in the | 


The farmer buys a pound of soap of a city grocer; if 


it costs in the saving of food, which, by the use ! 


a 
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of every kind, and the South Carolina companies have 
more orders than they can fi'l. 


Cotton is reported five per cent below last year ; wheat 
twenty per cent below; corn somewhat below, but it is 
too early to decide definitely ; potatoes, increased acre- 
age over last year. Favorable reports are received of 
the condition of crops in Europe. 


Beef cattle in the Chicago market are from $1.00 to 
$1.25 per hundred weight higher in price than they 
were a year ago. The tendency is still not downward. 


The stock of broom corn in the country is very low; 


| the honey crop will surely be a light one; hay in the 
| west is far from abundant. 








Many of our Eastern farmers are a little disappointed 
in finding that their wheat does not turn out quite as 
well as was expected. 


The country is to be congratulated upon the fact tha 
hog cholera has nearly disappeared from all the States” 


Later reports indicate that the apple crop will not be 
very large, though moderately full. 


We simply guess that wheat will go up higher. It is 
easy to guess wrong. 


THE FARM. 

The plowshare’s silver gleam, 
Behind the panting team, 
Lights the brown furrow in the jield, 

And hope Sortelis the future yield 
Of sun-tanned crops of wheat, 
Ripening in genial heat. 


Cut timber in August for building, for fencing, for 
wagon work, even for firewood. So an old farmer 
writes. Correct. 


There is no doubt whatever that the sweating process 
in wheat is a beneficial one. Millers who have hereto- 
fore been in the habit of receiving for storage in the 
mill wheat threshed from the shock, are now refusing 
todoso. To receive the full benefit of the sweating 
process, the threshing must not be begun until it is 
fully completed and both grain and straw are dry. 


Stock is often killed by eating smutty corn, especi- 
ally on Western farms, where the custom prevails of 
turning cattle out to eat the fodder in the field. The 
present is perhaps the most favorable time for destroy- 
ing the ears of corn affected with smut; asthe disease 
commences to develope as soon as the germs are formed, 
and before they become hard. The ears,even when 
covered with husks, may be distinguished by their 
unnatural size. They should be searched for on every 
hill; when found they should be broken off, put in 
baskets or bags, and carried out of the field or buried 
or burned. A little timely attention to the matter 
may be the means of preventing serious loss. 


Ruta Bagas were put in last month, or should have 
been, and now need attention. If there are missed 
places in the rows, fill up with fresh seed, or if too late, 
sow the common turnip, as it will mature quicker 
than the ruta bagas and all can be harvested at the 
same time. Landreth, after the plants reach the rough 
or second leaf, proceeds thus: Taking alightsteel hoe 
in hand, and standing so as to bring a corner of the 
hoe in an oblique direction in respect to the line of 
plants, and near to them, the operator walks back- 
wards, drawing the hoe gently, and lightly skimming 
the surface of the soil, and with it all young weeds which 
may have sprung up contemporary with the crop; re- 
turning, the opposite side of the row or drill is taken 
thus leaving only a narrow line of turnip plants 
nearly freefrom weeds. After a few days they may be 
“clumped,” which is performed by taking a sharp, 
light, steel hoe of suitable size, say two inches wide, 
and standing facing the row, cut crosswise, so as to 


| leave clumps of plants at intervals of five inches. 


When the plants left in clumps have fully recovered 
from the disturbance, which is unavoidable, and again 
stand erect, the process of “singling” commences; this 
is simply pulling out with the finger and thumb and 
casting aside all but the most promising plant in each 


| group or clump. \ Thereafter thorough working of the 


which almost entirely ceased in the fall of 1879, has | 


ground will insute a big crop, several hundred bushels 
| per acre ifthe preliminary conditions were regarded— 
| mellow, rich soil and five hundred pounds of phosphate 
| or bone per acre. 
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THE TRUCK GARDEN. 
Onions are ready to be harvested when a large share 


of the topsliedown. After the bulbs are thoroughly 
dried they should be stored thinly in a cool, airy place. 





Black raspberries throw up from the crown this 
season the new growth that bears next. After fruiting 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

season is over cut out old bearing wood. The black 
raspberry is not a sucker plant, the stock being 1n- 
creased by burying the new growth in August and 


September with the tips above ground. 


Thinning of the bunches of grapes is one of the most 
beneficial practices 
in vine-culture. As 
a general rule it is 
safe to cut off one- 
third of all the 
bunches formed. 
In regard to the 
shoots themselves it 
is a good rule to 
leave no more grow 
during the summer 
than we want to re- 
main ; but superflu- 
ous ones should be 
taken out before 
they have made 
much growth. 





MANCHESTER. 


* Man may construct steamships and railroads, disem- 
bowel the earth for ores, measure the mountains of the 
moon, and make his voice heard across old ocean, but 
God alone can make a Strawberry.” 

Why shall we not all grow as many strawberries as 
the family can consume; and why shall we not also 
grow some to sell to our neighbors? It isa fruit always 
relished by the family, and the neighbors are usually 
quite ready to buy the surplus at a fair price. If the 
neighbors will not, the nearest town will. 

What varieties s)all we plant? 

That depends on our lo- 
cality, soil, and whether 
we want them for the 
home table ortosell. If 
for home use we will not 
plant Wilson’s Albany be- 
cause it is too sour; if for 
the market, and we are 
beginners, we will be sure 
to start off with this popu- 
lar variety. If weset out 
plants of this sort we are 
sure of fruit, and plenty 
of it. Many other kinds 

Capt. JACK. fail; this rarely does. 

Supposing stil: we are’ beginners, let us also plant 
Boyden No, 30, Charlies Dewning and Sharpless. We 
mention these three old sorts because they do well in 
nearly all locations and soils, while many other kinds 
succeed only under 
favoring conditions. 
We may possibly add 
Glendale and Capt.Jack 
to this list. 

Have we a neighbor 
who has been engaged 
in strawberry culture? 
Perhaps he is clever 
enough to tell us what 
kinds do best in our sec- 
tion! Be it well under- 
stood that a variety may 
be bragged about in the 
newspapers and in the 
catalogues and yet 
prove absolutely worth- 
less in our garden. We must make our own experi 
ments and apply our own tests, if we would ascertain 
what are the best sorts for us to plant. 








KENTUCKY. 








Of the lately introduced sorts the Bidwell is worthy 
of mention, so also are Longfellow and Manchester. 
Mt. Vernon and Crescent have both acquired quite a 
reputation. The Cinderilla, Jucunda, Cumberland 
Triumph, Monarch of the West, Kentucky, Great 
American and Miner’s Prolific are all worthy of trial. 

Let us name some of the characteristics of the 
different varieties? 

Sharpless very large, both berry and plant ; Glendale, 
large, late, firm, prolific, not sweet ; Jucunda, réquires 
high culture for suc- 
cess; Seth Boyden 
No. 30, large, prolific, 
firm, succeeding 
almost everywhere; 
Longfellow, beautiful 
firm, sweet, late, in 
shape a long fellow; 
Cumberl’d Triumph, 
vigorous plant, pro- 
lific, rather soft for 
market; Crescent, 
very prolific, small 
size, rather early, 
fails in many places; 
Capt. Jack, firm, re- 
mains long in bear- 
ing, attractive but not 
sweet; Cinderilla, 
quality good, large, 
abundant bearer, 
bright g ossy red, 
quite saleable; Chas. 
Downing, riva!s the Wilson in all respects; Kentucky, 
a beautiful late, sweet sort, does best on sandy soil; 
Bidwell, large, long, bright color, firm and of good 
quality; Manchester, solid, good size and quality, 
prolific and saleable color; Mt. Vernon, large, very 
handsome, prolific, but not very firm; Miner’s Prolific, 
productive, large, well adapted to Prairie soil. So 
much for varieties. 

Some kinds have 
perfect blossoms; 
others have not. 
Those that have not 
are not apt to do well 
in a beginner’s hands. 
Fig. 1 is a pistillate, 
or imperfect blossom, 
and will not bear fruit 
unless a perfect 
flowered variety is 
planted near it. Fig. 
2 represents a perfect 
blossom. We have 
before us letters com- 
plaining of the Cres- 
cent the past season 
that it produced no 
fruit. The reason is plain—it is a pistillate variety, 
and the blossoms were not fertilized. Old berry 
growers know all about this, but we are writing 
for amateurs, partly. Nearly all of the sorts we have 
named have perfect blossoms, and need no care in 
this respect. 

How can we have a supply of berries next June if 





BIDWELL. 


CHARLES DOWNING. 





MT. VERNON, OR KIRK WOOD, 


we failed to set out a bed last May? We may only do 
it on a small scale for the home table, but if any one 
thinks he will try and grow strawberries, it is worth 
while to start a small bed now, if simply for the pur- 
pose of giving the different varieties a trial. Potted 








plants, or such.as have been dug up with a ball of earth 
attached, can be set out this month and may be de- 
pended on for a crop next June. Several advertisers 
in this paper will supply plants true to name at a cost 
of from $2.00 to $4.00 per hundred, with directions for 
transplanting and cultivation. 

It will not pay to buy largely of potted plants now, 
because layered plants may be obtained much more 
cheaply for spring planting; we only state how this 
delicious fruit from one’s own garden may be made to 
adorn our table next summer, if we neglected to plant 
out a bed last May. 

Possibly you have a neighbor who can furnish you 
with plants, with earth attached tothe roots; if so you 
are fortunate. An implement made like the post-hole 
digger shown on page 171, July number, only smaller, 
would be convenient for the purpose of taking 
up plants, earth and 
all, we should think, 
but a small spade 
will do. 

Our friend Tilling- 
hast, of La Piume, 
Pa., says that layered 
plants may be obtain- 
ed now and potted 
by the purchaser. 
In twoorthree weeks 
they will have rooted 
and * will do as well 
as those that were 
potted before ship- 
ment.” Hardly as 
well we should think, 
because later. 

Except in a small 
way, aS above sug- 
gested, spring is the best time for setting beds, for 
you then have a full crop in a year with slight expense 
for plants, as they co not need to be potted. It takes 
14,000 plants for an acre 1x3 feet apart. 

The time will come when hand-hoeing strawberry 
beds will be done away with. Why not set say four 
plants in a hill three or four inches apart, the hills in 
rows three feet apart each way? Cultivate by horse 
both ways, cutting off all runners. The hills will 
spread into immense stools from which three or four 
quarts of berries may be picked. We see this plan is 
recommended by J. H. Hale, a very extensive and in- 
telligent grower of Connecticut. Old berry growers, 
on loamy soils where 
weeds and clover are 
much in the way and 
labor is costly, must 
come to this method. 
In light sandy soils, 
where weeds are 
easily kept down, the 
matted row system 
will be found the best, 
perhaps. 

The bed that was 
set out last spring 
should be well worked 
and weeded during 
July. Cultivation 
should be continued 
until about October 
ist, narrowing the 
cultivator as the rows 
widen. A noted Ohio 
grower sows turnips 
between the rows about August Ist, gaining a crop of 
roots, saving the labor of cultivation and keeping 
down weeds, 

Some market growers take but one crop from a bed, 
plowing down the vines after the first fruiting and 
planting some othercrop. Others mow the leaves, and 
then run a one-horse plow on both sides of each row, 
narrowing the rows to strips of plants six inches wide, 
thinning them out, cultivating between but letting new 
plants become established, for it is the new plants that 
are wanted. Manure freely in the rows with ashes and 
ground bone. 

A one-horse harrow, with many small steel teeth 
kept sharp and bright, that can be narrowed or widened 
at pleasure, is recommended for use in a strawberry 
patch. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. T. Lovett, of Little Silver, 
N. J., for several of the accompaning engravings. Mr. 
L. is a large grower and dealer in all kinds of small 
fruit plants. 
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Clip off with a sickle or corn-knife the tops of the 
blackberry plants to make the stems strong and also 
the side shoots after they become iong to make them 
stocky. Cultivate well, but not deeply. 


A Scotch firm is building a $40,000 canning factory 
at Wilmington, Del. A splendid thing for farmers. 
There ought to be a canning factory in every neigh- 
borhood. 


The asparagus beetle, when it attacks your aspara- 
gus bed, will prove a tough customer. Paris green 
ought to head 1t off. 


Dealers, by dumping up berries, gain about one 
quart in eight. 

THE ORCHARD. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of success in growing 
Jruit. The farmer thinks he may as well have a choice 
selection of fruits,and the nurseryman urges him to 
buy them; butif he either does not know how, or has 
not teme to spare to protect them from their enemies, he 
has made a bad speculation in buying them. 


Look after last spring’s grafts. 
Buerre D*Anjou is the best pear in the world. 


Give the falling apples to the pigs and norses. It 
will make them thrive. 


Why do fruit trees have an “ off year” that they do 
not bear? Muinly because they have an “ on-year” 
that they overbear. 


With peaches this is the inevitable rule—without 
thorough and constant cultivation, we must not ex- 
pect any paying crops or first-ciass fruit. 

I: is well to remember that there are laws in most of 
tie States amply stringent to punish depredations 
from orchard robbers. The nearest J. of the P. will 
have a copy of the law. 


If you want orchard trees to thrive, cultivate well 
till they are seven to ten years old. Spread ashes and 
manure broadcast. Stop cultivating in July, weeds or 
no weeds, otherwise late growth of wood are encour- 
aged which frequently becomes winter-killed. 


Thirty-three feet apart is a good, convenient dis- 
tance for apple trees, and by making a diagonal cross 
in the square of every four trees, you have a good 
place to set dwarf pear or cherry trees, or quince trees 
which do we!l in such places. At 33 feet apart it takes 
40 trees to an acre, and not 80, as S. M. Wherry said 
in the April number. 


Stockton, N. J. A. B. FRANCIS. 


If you have young pear or apple trees that hang 
very full of fruit pick some of the fruit off. It will in- 
jure the treestoover-bear. The very fact that a young 
tree is over-full is evidence that it is not altogether 
healthy and must be protected by removal of a portion 
of the fruit. Attend to the matter at once. Every 
fruit-grower shoul keep his crop thinned out. It is 
one of the greatest of mistakes to suppose that a 
large crop really means a great many in number; 
fewer specimens of large size will be worth very much 
more and give greater pleasure to the owner. 

This is the way they figure up the profits of apple 
growing in western New York. The cost of handling 
a crop of apples in a reasonably careful manner, is 
about as follows, where the crop is large: 

Cost of barrels delivered in orchard..................... = 
“Picking, with labor $1 per day................... 


“ Sorting, heading, nailing, fm and loading. 06 
OF eS UF Gi ncciewesces cccancccosece 


At $1 per barrel, this allows the grower 20 cents per 
bushel for the fruit in the orchard. A fair sized Bald- 
win tree 15 years plante.] should furnish an average of 
eight bushels of packing fruit per tree; at 20 cents, 
$1.60 per tree, or at forty trees per acre, $72 per acre. 
To which add pasture, and the secon: class fruit, say 
two bushels per tree, at 20 cents, amounting to, say 
$18 per acre, and we have the resu!t of $90 per acre for 
a good year on goo.l, well-manured land. 


A good pear may be ripened so as to be solid, juicy 
and sweet, with a goo.!, rich color to the skin, or it 
may be corky, insipid and rotten, at the core; or again, 
it may be shrive!ed, sour and unattractive, and these 
different conditions may all be obtained the same sea- 
son and from the same tree. Summer and fall pears 


a 








should be picked just before they begin turning their 
color and when nearly grown, handling them with 
great care to avoid bruising, and then placed in bar- 
rels or boxes in a room or cellar where the tempera- 


ture may be kept at about seventy degrees, and a mod- | 


erate degree of moisture obtained. After being so 
kept for a few days they will begin to turn, and some 
of them will mellow, when they should be sold or used 
before getting too soft. The barrels or boxes should 
be covered with paper to exclude the light and pre- 
vent the escape of the aroma. The manner in which 
carly pears thus treate.! will color is truly wonderful. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tixement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 











N" URSERYMEN end DEALERS send for terms of Duchess 
Grape. A.J. CAYWOOD & SON, Marlboro, N, Y 


POTTED Strawberry Pla afford the Best and 


Cheapest method of 
testing new kinds. For Free list of best varieties at lowest 
prices address STONE LAKE NURSERY, La a Porte, | Ind. 


LE CONTE PEAR BUDS 


Sent by ae! ye per 1000. 
. HASKELL, TALLAHASSEE, Florida. 


20 BIDW ELL in pots. uantities. of 
other Strawberries. Send for prices. 
2.00 NURSERIES (founded 188). 
. FERRIS, JR., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW STRAWBERRY. 


MANCHESTER. Productive as Crescent, 


double the size, bright scar- 
flavor equal to the best. 


* let color, firm as Wilson, 

See catalogue for full deseription 

and opinion of leading experts. Big stock of Pot and layer 

ylants of Bidwell, Kirkwood, Finch and 60 other best sorts. 
lant NOW. Fruit next June 


HALE BROTHE RS, ‘South Glastonbury, ¢ Conn. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


100 ce LECTED VARIETIES. Also Jersey Red 
Pigs, Pure stock. Price-list sent free. Address 
OHN 8. COLLINS Moorestowy, N. J. 


POT-GROWN 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Embracing the standard old and best new varieties. 
ALSO LAYER PLANTS. 
Send for circular containing liberal $1, $2, $3, and $h 
offers. New method given tu all purchasers. 
Address . KF. FRIC 
Setzler’s Store, P. O., C hester Co., Pa. 


20. Ooo Waterloo Peach. 
KBE WOOD and MOUNT 

500. OOO ERNON Strawberries 
Cc HOLe E PEACH for Fall onl 
5 Spring planting. Fa kinds Straw- 
berry plants and other Small 1 Pruit ts. Osage Orange, &c. 
Strawberry plants potted in July, — and September. 


Consult my prices before buying elsewhere. Price-list free. 
J. PER) KINS, _ Fairview Nurseries, MOORESTOWN, Nec J 


READ THIS! 


You can have fruit and vegetables 
= the whole year round by using the 


7 CRANCER 
FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EVAPORATOR 


It can be used on the kitchen stove. No extra expense for 
fuel. Dries fruits in two hours. Retail price $3.50 to 
$10. Agents wanted in every town. — supplied at very 
hberal discount. Send for circular, ' to 

THE EASTERN MANUFAC TURING COMPANY, 

Office, 706 PINE St., Phila., Pa., or Hammondton, N. 3. 


—THE— 


- Willams Evaporator, 


For the Preservation of all Minds o FRUITS AND 


VEGETABLES 's phonetactared 
ROUT, MUNCY, Lycoming Co. - Pa. 














Topping’ $ PORTABLE Evaporator 


will dry all kinds of fruit handsome and perfectly. Four 
different sizes. They are with heater attached, ull ready for 
use. They will pay for themselves in from one to two weeks. 
Send for circular. HOWELL TOPPING, Marion, N. me 


Best Farm Wagon on Wheels 
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TURNIP 


Every farmer Ponte so 
Turnip seed! —- are the Dest 
and most economical food for cattle 
durin, a winter and early spring 
months. Nothing better. Ask your 
seovehenpee for 


LANDRETH’S TURNIP SEEDS. 

LONDON PURPLE, PYRETHUM_ ROSEUM., or Persian | 

Powder, WHALE OIL SOAP, CARBOLIU SOAP, HEL- 
LEBORE and WHALE OIL Combined, &c., for sale by 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, 

Agicutues and Horticultural Im ‘ow and Seed Ware- 

rouse, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIX between Market 

and Chestnut Sts., and No. 4 RCH se Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Farmer Should 
Havea 


COOLEY CREAMER 


More Butter and Better x Quality by its use than in 
any other way. Wt for circular 
LANDRETH & SONS, Sole — 
Agricultural and tet a Implement and 
nouse, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIxTH Street, “ky: Mar. 
ket and Chestnut, and No. 4 ARCH St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAHOON’S BROADCAST 
SEED SOWER 


Will sow aug tind of grain and grass seed at 
e rate. of 4to 6 acres per hour. Any boy can operateit and 
do better work than can be qe Ak. most ex parapoed 
hand. Price, $6 00. DRETH & < 
Agricultural an He ceattani bplement and Soot W 
ouse, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH St., between Market 
and | Chestnut Streets, aud No. 4 ARCH Bt., Phila., » Pa. 


FRUIT PRESSES, 
CIDER MILLS, 
=" CRAPE MILLS, &c., &c. 


FOR SALE BY 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Sole Agente, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implement and Seed 
10use, Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH S8t., between Market 
and Chestnut Sts., and No. 4 ARCH Street. Phila., Pa. 


BIG 100 Best sorts Plants. Currants, 
AGRES Grapes, Trees, Asparagus, &c. See 
BERR | ES. our Catalogue betore buying—sent 
free. HALE BRos, 8. Glastonbury ,Ct. 
Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields, 

pom rofits, and general statistics. 
PREE MOS STOUFFER, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Cc. W. DYER, 

Fruit and Produce Commission Merchant, 
Apples, Potatcoe pg te Peaches, Berries, Poultry, Eggs, 


&. Nos.327 & 329N. Vater St., Phila., Pa. 
_ Consignments soicited. rns made prom ptly. 


_ CELEBRATED AUTOMATIC 
FRUIT EVAPORATOR! 


SPECIAL SIZE FOR FARMERS, $10 
Philadelphia, rent 23, 1851. 
Messrs. McFartanp & Wut, | 
Gentlemen :—We have sold 
all the evaporated 3s 
apples dried by J. W. Cuyken- 
dall, Thos. W. Faden J. W. 
Corry, J. J. Rosa, A. L. ‘Corry, 
and a dozen besides, all of 
whom are using *‘ The Auto- 
matic Fruit Evaporator.” It 
is only justice to these gentle- 
men to admit frankly that all 












































































the fruit we have handled this 
year,—and as you no doubt 
are aware, we have sold more 
evaporated peaches than any 
house in the United States,— 
that dried by the above named 
genticmen was the finest we 
reccived this season, being not 
only well dried, but richer, 
handsomer, and brighter than 
any we sold, and commanding 
the highest prices of any evap- 
orated fruit sold by us this 
year. Although we have been 
solicited a dozen times or more 
to give Ictters recommending 
ecrtain Dryers, we have uni- 
versally declined, but when 
you ask us dircetly the result 
of the sales for these gentle- 
mer, it is but fair to admit 
that they deserve great credit 
for the splendid fruit they | 
have put up. We wish the | 
*“‘Automatic” hearty success. | 

The evaporating of fruits 
has alrcady become a large 
industry. There has never 
been in the history of the 
country such an enormous 
demand—both foreign anid 
domestic — for evaporated 
fruits, as there has been thi | 
year, and it isalmost certain that they will entirely supersede the old | 
sun-dried fruit. Yours very truly, MATTIIRW SEMPLE & CO. 
Commission Merchants and Dealers in Evaporated Fruits and 
Canned Goods,17 8. Water St., Philadelphia. 

We manufacture four sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
























McFARLAND & WILT,112 N.Sixth St.,Philada. ¢ 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts, 











Strive to be of good courage, to be gentle-hearted ; 
these are the true qualities for woman. Troubles every- 
body must expect. There is but one way of looking at 
Sate—whatever that be, whether blesssings or aflictions— | 
to behave with dignity under both, We must not Icse 
heart, or it will be the worse both for ourselves and for 
those whom we love. To struggle, and again and again 
to renew the conflict—this is life’s inheritance. 








There is no eloquence like the eloquence of example. A 
man does well when he talks with words ; but he is irresisti- | 
bly convincing when he talks with the deeds of an honest life. | 








HOME TOPICS, No. 51. 
BY FAITH. 


The summer vacation is not more than half 
over, and I dure say many a mother is already 
wishing for September. How to amuse the chil- 
dren, or at least keep them out of mischief, comes 
to be sometimes a serious question; there is not 
often, I fancy, much trouble on this point with | 
the boys, unless a storm keeps them indoors, nor 
with girls old enough to be interested in fancy 
needle-work or reading. But now, girls of twelve 
or under, when the regular household duties are 
done, begin to wonder what to do next ; the nov- 
elty of freedom from school has worn off, and 
mother is taxed for amusements. 

I often wonder why the capabilities of dolls as 
playthings are so little cultivated. In the first | 
place, little children of one and two years receive 
as presents dolls which are of no earthly use to 
them. An exquisitely attired lady in wax or 
bisque, with real hair, is only an aggravation to 
the little one whose loving hugs and kisses would 
destroy its beauty in five minutes: yet these are 
constantly given to them, and then locked up, by 
the careful mother, “till they get big enough for 
them.” Let the little ones have rag, rubber or 
worsted dollies to play with to their heart’s con- 
tent ; when they are three or four years old, the 
patent heads on home-made bodies are best; a | 
new kind has lately come out with wool for hair, 
and as it can be pulled or combed with impunity, 
it is a real treasure to the little matron. 

Two mistakes are often made now; one is in 
making the dolls too large, and another in dress- 
ing them too finely ; dolls over twelve or fourteen 
inches long, are almost too heavy for the little 
child to carry about comfortably, nor is anything 
better as a dress for either child or dollie than a 
pretty, neatly and plainly made calico. Another 
thing-F-should now always do: make the doll’s 
clothes to fasten with pins or buttons, so that 
they can be readily taken off and washed. Noris 
the pleasure of the little girl complete if her doll 
has no night-gown ; if it has, the amount of com- 
fort she will take in dressing and undressing it 
will far more than pay mother for the extra trou- 
ble in making it, and for the assistance she must 
sometimes give to the little untrained fingers. 

I have never had any trouble in cuttitg out 
dolls or their dresses, but those who as ean 
casily get patterns for a trifle ; and this brings me 
to the girls of eight years old and over; they can 
value and take care of the really handsome Colls 
by this time, and they ought to be encouraged to 
get patterns, and cut out, and make clothing of 
all sorts for their favorites. The pleasure of hav- 
ing a new suit for Miss Rose or Miss Lily, would 
enable many a little girl to sit quietly through 
several hot August afternoons, specially if mother | 
is near enough to lend a helping hand sometimes. 
So far as I can judge, a girl once interested in 
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doll dressmaking will want to be forever at it, 
and it is certainly fascinating work, even for 
older hands. 

Lastly, I should never tell a girl that she was 
too old to play with dolls. I was surprised and 


indignant when a girl of fourteen told me her | 


mother had burnt up her paper dolls; ‘‘ and I 
couldn’t help crying a little, for I did like to play 
with them sometimes,” she added ; nor was she a 
childish girl either. So long as they enjoy play- 
ing with dolls, and sharing in children’s games, 
there is little fear that our girls will step over into 
young girlhood; and surely, for our own sakes, 
we want them to retain their girlhood as long as 
possible. The children grow up too fast for 
mothers at any rate; we cannot keep them, un- 
less indeed we have some waiting for us in the 
better land. 








PARASITIC ANIMALS. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 


Trichina in hog meat was first discovered by | 


Dr. Leidy of the University of Pennsylvania thirty- 
five years ago, but he did not suspect at that time 
its relationship to trichina in man which had been 
discovered by an English surgeon, Hilton, in 1833. 
Dr. Leidy now suspects it was probably owing to 


| this parasite thatthe law-giver of the Jews declared 


the hog to be an unclean beast, and unfit for food, 
as it is probable from the scarcity of good fuel in 
Palestine and other Oriental countries, that when 
pork was used as food it was often eaten raw, and 
thus may have given rise to disease and death. The 
same authority declares all our food animals are 





liable to parasites and that there is no use to | 


think of discarding any one, especially as all are 
innocuous when cooked. 


The lovers of very rare beef, he says, occasion- | 


ally receive the tape worm as a guest. Cooking 
wellis a sure preventive of trichinosis. Almost 
all the authenticated instances of injury to human 
health by trichina, have occurred in Germany, 
where fresh pork is sometimes eaten uncooked. 
Let housekeepers see to it then that nothing goes 
to the table without the requisite care in ceoking. 
Beef may be eaten rare, for thorough heating will 


destroy the parasites incidental to animal food, | 


but it must not be raw let it be remembered. 





If ‘‘ Faith” will inform in what particular she 
would like to hear from me again, I will be glad 
to gratify her. I think we are not very far apart 


_ on the subject of children’s dict, as she says, ‘“‘we 


live plainly, using no highly seasoned food,” and 
that she would not give ‘‘ rich food or pure candy 
to children or grown folks cither as an every day 
diet,” which sentiments are entirely different from 
the treatment the lady in the depot spoke of in- 
dulging her children in. No doubt the reason of 





the good health and digestion of the negroes and | 


others in the Seuth is because of the simplicity of 


their style of living, for the tables of the rark and | 


file of Southern people are very plain compared 
with the conglomerate cooking here at the North. 


Even here the poor who are obliged to live on | 
| oughly before using them in beds. Some object to 


plain fare, are freer of ailments than those of 
greater means and more indulgent habits. 


GIVE THE CHILDREN SYMPATHY AND LOVE. 

Don’t be afraid to show the children that you love 
them. The boy or girl will not easily go wrong whose 
arm is twined morning and night round the mother’s 
neck, or whose head is welcome ‘| to its cuddling-place 
on father’s shoulder. It is onthe side of their affec- 
tions that children are mostly held and guided, and the 
firmest rein is the invisible, golden cord of love. 

Some one has well said that ** a sunshiny childhood 
is the best capital with which to begin life.” What- 
ever life may have in store for our dear ones it cannot 
take away the goo times they have had. 

‘*Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” 
The whole system of some men with their boys is just 
this constant irritation, and such boys do not grow up 





with strong love for their fathers, nor with sweet 
memories of home, that are as a talisman amidst the 
snares and temptations of the world. They rush out 
into its busy scenes at the very moment they are 
legally ** free,” feeling that any change will be an in- 
provement. 

It is beautiful to see a family where the opposite 
course is pursued; where children have been wisely 
counseled and have felt free to “come to father” 
with all their troubles an 1 difficuities, sure of a ready 
sympathy anl help where help coull be given. Such 
boys make the best men, as they were the best and 
happiest children. Steady brow-beating sours all the 
nature and renders it vindictive and hateful, a pest 
to one’s self and to society. 








WHERE IS THAT QUARTER I GAVE 
YOU LAST WEEK? 
BY AUNT SUE. ; 
Why is it that so many wives of men in good cir- 
cumstances have so little money at their disposal ? 
And though not a sufferer in this respect myself I 
have had ovcasion to see a great dealof it. Manya 
wife cannot buy a new tie or a pair of shoes, or put 
her name on some worthy subscription paper without 
going to her husband for the wherewithal. I was 
much interested a while since in observing a little 
worn, pinched-looking woman entreating a hearty but 
coarse-looking man for a little money he reluctantly 
doled out to her. Now this woman had faithfully 
served this man these thirty years, but he could not 
see that she was entitled to any of this money which 
she had helped to earn as much as he. How much of 
it would she invest in tobacco? Many a wife who, 
before marriage, earned goo 1 wages in school or shop 
and was inilepen‘tent, finds after marriage that 
although she works harder than ever before, she has 
no money she can callher own. These men are not 
penurious; tiey provide very well for their families ; 
but if they would give their wives a certain portion, 
according as they can afford—an:1 no true wife would 
ever wish for more—they would find ** when the day 
is done” a happier, lighter-hearted wife to greet them. 
—Copied from the Homestead, 


ADD THE SUGAR AFTER THE FRUIT 
IS COOKED, 

Cane sugar is two and one-half times as sweet as 
grape sugar, closely allied to it, and differs so little 
from it that some persons cannot distinguish it. By 
cooking, the cane sugar may be changed to grape su- 
gar, and thus loseits sweetening power. Some women 
put the sugar in with a massof acid fruit to be cooked, 
an.l keep cooking an1 adding sugar, while it keeps on 
growing sourer until at last they use two and one-ha!f 
times aS much sugar as they need, to secure the de- 
sired result. The cane sugar has been changed to 
grape sugir. Now, if the sugar had been added after 
the fruit was cooked, much less would have been re- 
quired, and the result would have been far more 
satisfactory. 








RENOVATING FEATHER BEDS. 

Some one asks how to clean feathers in a feather 
bed. If it ts meant to clean them in the bed without 
taking them out, it cannot surely be done in 4 satisfac- 
tory way. If there should be a reliable feather reno- 
vator within reach, it would be the best way. Having 
had considerable experience with feathers, I find it 
pays to have even new hen feathers renovated thor- 


taking good beds from home, and say the feathermen 
steal the feathers; but let the beds be weighed before 
and after, if there is fear of that. I had one bed reno- 
vated ten years ago, and one year ago found two more 
were smelling badly, and I thought it well to send four 
and they were like new beds again. The most tidy 
housewife would be surprised to, see what dust and 
dirt accummulates in her very best spare beds; and 
what of the beds in use all the time? 

The process is by steam, which opens the feather 
and cleanses it, then they are run through the drying 
drum and ready for the bed—no dust or dirt being left 
in the feathers and effectually destroying any worms 
which may be injuring the feathers, [f any woman 
likes, she can renovate her own beds, by scalding the 
feathers in bags or in a furnace boiler loosely, rinse 
in a tub of clean water, spread in an empty room, and 
toss them about with a rake or stick, or hang out of 
coors, a few in a bag, 80 as to give room for shaking 
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and drying. Camphor in the boiling water destroys 
the bad smelis, if there is any. Hair and husk mat- 
tresses are cleaned perfect!y and without injury by the 
steam renovators. It costs about one dollar and fifty 
cents for a bed, if there are more thanone done. Mine 
were cleaned in Bordentown, N. J., the featherman 
coming after the beds and bringing them home again. 
There is no loss of feathers and it saves a dea! of labor 
at home. 
Jacksonville, N. J. JANE. 


THE OLD SUBJECT UP AGAIN. 
All about it. 

Again the busy housewife is at her canning. Again 
she is rattling the preserving kettle. Again she scoops 
the sugar box until there is nothing init. Again she 
screws down the lids of the jars. 

Again the FARM JOURNAL slips in a few hints for the 
benefit of the young ones who never knew how, and 
the old ones who have forgotten, 

Never can berries when the dew of the morning is 
on them; they will not keep. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Slow cooking is best. This preserves the form. 


Drop pears, peaches, apples, &c., into cold water | 


while paring, if you would preserve the bright color. 

Tin may do for vegetables but get Mason jars for 
fruit. The adulterated tin now used poisons the fruit. 

Granuiated sugar has as much sweetening power to 
the dollar’s worth as any other kind. 

Use a funnel with a wide mouth for getting the fruit 
into the jars. 

Four parts rosin and one of tallow is right for cement. 

One pint of vinegar and three of sugar is right for 
spiced fruit. No sealing needed, 

In the closet under the front stairs is a good place to 
keep the canned fruit until cold weather. Place a 
paper bag over each jar to keep from the light. 

It is not necessary to seal up the fruits in a hurry, 
while the jars are extremely hot, Fill the jars and let 
them stand long enough to cool off a little; this for 
convenience of handling. 

It will be time enough next year to can peaches— 
after they grow. 

A lady reader sets the jars on a wet towel before 
pouring in the fruit, and never has one to crack. 
Another has them perfectly dry and never has one to 
crack, Another places a spoon in the jar to save 
breakage while pouring in. 

Fruit juices for flavoring and for making refreshing 
drinks, can be easily preserved. Place at once in 
bottles and cork down, tying the corks securely. Then 
let the bottles be quietly boiled for half an hour in 
water. Allow the bottles to remain in the water until 
the water iscold. By this means fruit juices may be 
kept good for years. 

Stew blackberries and sweeten to taste; after they 
are cooked soft stir in flour or corn starch smoothly to 
about the thickness of a stiff paste; cook slightly after 
stirring in the flour, and pour into glass mould—to be 
eaten cold with cream. This is ** blackberry mush” 
and is quite popular on many tables, 

A subscriber has been successful in keeping cherries 
and other dried fruits in muslin bags placed in the 
paper flour bags used by millers for their flour. 

Next month we will give some suggestions on 
canning tomatoes, pears and other fruit, on drying and 
canning corn, and on pickling cucumbers and other 
things. 

In the meantime won’t the experienced housekeepers 
among our readers supply us with hints and tell us 
how they do this work? 


The present revival of interest in embroidery seems 
likely to be more permanent than any that has pre- 
ceded it. Now it is her own handiwork, the hours of 
patient stitching, the choice of materials and colors 
and the realization of an artistic thought that the lady 
of fashion is proud of, not, as formerly, the money 
that these cost. 


A promise made on Sunday is not binding. So, girls, 
make him wait over until Monday. 


Whose place is it to mend the grain bags? 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 


Kid gloves should always be turned wrong side out 
to be mended. 


Stoves and stove-pipes that have been taken down 
and stored away, should be rubbed with kerosene to 
prevent rusting. 








Mucilage and black ink—one part mucilage, two ink 
—make a very nice impromptu shoe dressing for ladies’ 
and children’s shoes. 


A stale loaf of bread can be made fresh and good as 
new by giving it a dip in cold water and standing 1t in 
an oven baking hot for about half an hour 


Two or three subscribers wish to know how to pickle 
cucumbers, and to green them without the use of a 
brass or copper kettle. Who will answer? 

Use a mop in washing dishes; wear gloves in the 
garden; don’t be ashamed to take care of the hands. 
Indian meal is a good thing to rub them with occa- 
sionally. 





A low-priced steak by long continued hammering, | 
and then rolling in well-seasoned flour before frying, 
will be very tender, and retain its moisture quite unlike 
the proverbial fried leather of the American cook. 


Lemon juice alone will not take out iron rust, but 
lemon juice and salt and sunshine will. Saturate the | 
stain and rub it well with salt, lay it inthe hottestsun- | 
shine and repeat the — ation as often as necessary. 


Never iron a calico dress on the right side; if ironed 
smoothly on the wrong side there will be no danger of 
white spots and gloss, which gives a new dress “done 
up” for the first time the appearance of a time worn 
garment. 


Do not iron a red tablecloth at all; wash it carefully 
in warm suds (not hot); rinse well, and when ready to 
hang on the line take great pains to pull it so that it 
will keep the proper shape. It will retain its color 
much longer than if ironed. 


There is nothing more useful or ready at hand for | 
rubbing up the silver, brass lamps, plated harness, &c., 
than a bottle of hartshorn and prepared chalk; have 
it as thick as cream or thin paste, rub on with a soft 
flannel and polish with cotton flannel or plate brush. 

JANE. 


| 


Cut the grains from one dozen of ears of boiled corn | 
and mix them with one quart of lima beans that have 
been well boiled in salt and water and drained. Put 
all into a pan immediately and cover them in order to 
keep them hot. Beat two eggs light and pour over the 
corn and beans with two ounces of butter, pepper and 
salt to taste. Stand for a few minutes over the fire 
and send to table hot. One can make a full dinner 
from such a dish as this. | 


Egg plant is prepared by slicing one-quarter inch 
thick, sprinkle with salt and let stand an hour, pour 
off the water; have ready a batter made of flour and 
milk, (sour milk is good,) with a little cream, season 
with salt and pepper, dip each piece in and fry in 
plenty of hot fat; do not have the batter too thick; 
nothing is gained by putting too little fat in the pan at 
first. I use the word fat because some prefer one 
kind, some another; I use lard. If for breakfast it 
may be prepared and let stand to drain over night. 
Some dip in egg, then in cracker dust instead of batter 
asabove. “Aunt Libbie” uses stale bread, dried in 
the oven and grated. Squash may be prepared in the 
same manner. a 


To make a mop for washing dishes get a smooth 
round stick, 8 or 10 inches long—half an old chair rung 
will do; wrap a suitable quantity of soft cotton or 
linen cloth (old toweling is best) around one end of it, 
tying it on neatly as brooms are tied, and with this she 
may hawe her dishes in scalding hot water, and take 
comfort in the operation. Ifthe water is hot enough, 
no soap heed ever be used, except on the the very 
greasiest pots, kettles and pans. It is more difficult 
to rinse off the nasty soap than to make all clean with- 
out it. One by one, as the dishes are taken from the 
hot water they should be stacked in a pan for rinsing 
with boiling hot water; then wipe, while hot, with 
two clean wiping cloths—one in each hand. No fingers 





need ever to touch a dish, and her fine china will look 
as good as new, and her wiping-cloths keep unsoiled 
for weeks together. So a Yankee maiden tells the 
Country Gentleman. 


HEALTH HINTS. 
“Joy and temperance and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose,” 


When parents realize the importance of feeding 
their children only on that which is food, of regularity 
in meal time, of banishing the ‘‘candy fiend” from the 
family, and absolutely prohibiting all eating of what- 
soever sort between meal times, we may reasonably 
expect a diminution and a gradual extinction of the 
morbid appetites that now fill our families with inva- 
lids, and our hospitals, prisons, poorhouses and asylums 
with inmates. 


A distinguished physician writes: ‘ Oxalic acid is 
a very dangerous poison, and only a few grains of it 
taken into the stomach will produce disastrous symp- 
toms and death, and merely handling it. may introduce 
into the system sufficient to produce thousands of 
unnecessary pains and aches, It should never be found 
in your home; it is as dangerous as a rattlesnake.” 

When quiet cannot be secured, and baby is worried 
out and can’t go to sleep, and nobody knows what is 
the matter, a soft napkin or fine towel wet in warmish 
water and folded over the top of its head, eyes and 
ears, Will often act like a charm, andit will drop off 
into a refreshing sleep in a very few minutes. 

The drainage from the kitchen sink is the chief 
source of typhoid fever in farm houses. See that it is 
safely carried beyond the region of the weli, and trans- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
tn the Farm Journal. 
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VAR MS.—150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms Cheap. 
Catalogues free. _A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


POT - CROWN) 22 per100; $3.50 for 200. Send 


Strawberry Plants/sic**yese 


Celery 

and a abhare Plants—very 
H. MOON, 

MMeprisvilie. I Bucks Co., Pa. 
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Old Things 
W anted. | 


Antique furniture, rare 
old china, fine cut-glass, old 
sterling-silver ware, candle- 
branches, silver shoe-buckles, | 
old plated-ware; everything 
that is rare, curious and fine. | 


For cash. 
Call or address 


Joun WaANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 








KNAPP’S 


EXTRACT OF ROOTS. 


FOR MAKING 


ROOT BEER. 


JOHNSTON & HOLLOWAY, Philadelphia, Pa., Agente. 







This Extract makes a most healthy, pleasant and economical 
beverage, being manufactured from ROOTS and HE 
is especially recommended to Invalids, and as a HARVEST 
DRINK is unsu d. 

GISTS, PROPRIETORS OF SALOONS, and_ PRIVATE 

FAMILIES will find it to their advantage to use KNAPP?S 

EXTRACT, as 1t will insure them a temperate neakthy and 

delicious beverage. is 

popular drink known as se, AL, PS ROOT BEER 

up in bottles at 25c. and 50c 

cans at $4.00 and $6.00, which oo 16, 25, . 60, 200, 400 and 

gallons of Best. Brier KNAPP 
gr 





ROOT BEER MAKERS, DRUG- 


This Extract, from which mad - th 4 
one in half ond on a 
00, #2,50, eatin 
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ormed into a fertilizer for the garden. Now is 
the time to see to this because the typhoid season 
approaches, 


To cure ivy poison, bathe the parts affected with hot 
water five or six times per day, as hot as may be and 
not scald, This will relieve the itching immediately 
and bring about a permanent cure in a few days. 


What is a cure and preventive for a sore neck of a 
fleshy baby? We have tried washing with castile 
soap, also borax water, and have used Bismuth pow- 
der, and the sore remains. 


Many eyes are greatly injured by ill-fitting specta- 
cles bought of peddlers and city sidewalk merchants. 
Good eyesight is too precious to be fooled away in 
such manner. 


No one now needs to shoot himself through the liver 
to see if a man can survive a wound in that organ. 


If a mote gets into the eye roll the eye around vig- 
orously. That will fetch it out, most likely. 


To keep cool in August, often wet the wrists in coo] 
water. There is nothing like it. 


Don’t wean the baby in dog days. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
Let no day pass in which the hanging basket is not 
wet. Souse it in a bucket of water. 


Save some flower seed, and be sure to have a little 
for a neighbor or friend. 


With a hoe cut off the plantain that grows in the 
yard just below the surface of the ground. This job, 
done in August, will about finish the plantain. 


We hope every housewife who reads this paper will 
firmly resolve to have a strawberry bed set out this 
fall. It is a simple thing to grow an abundance of this 
delicious fruit. 


Pot your Calla Lilly now if you want early.and large 
bloom.—By the way we heard of a double flower of the 
Calla last winter from Newport, Del., and a subscriber 
sent us such a flower in July, from Allentown, N. J. 
Quite odd. 


Prepare earth now for potting flowers in the fall, if 
so long delayed. Pieces of sods from an old pasture, 
piled in alternate layers, with cow droppings, to rot. 
These, with some road sand, are the requisites, and a 
little ** woods dirt” will do no harm. 


Get some soot from a chimney or stove where wood 
is used for fuel, put it in an old pitcher and pour hot 
water upon it. When cool, use it to water your roses 
every few days. When it is all used fill up the pitcher 
again with hot water. The effect upon roses that have 
almost hopelessly deteriorated is wonderful in produc- 
ing a rapid growth of thrifty shoots, with large thick 
leaves and a great number of richly tinted roses. Never 
despair of a decayed rose bush until this has been tried. 


Rose cuttings of unripened wood can now be set in 
sandy soil in a shady place, and will grow, but prop- 
agating roses by layering is better for the amateur. 
Turn down the young shoots, making a cut on the top 
side, half way through, and set firmly three inches deep 
in the soil of a pot, and let it root there, which it will 
soon do if kept shady and moist. The shoot should be 
one that has leaves both above and belew the cut. 
Most shrubs can be propagated in the same. way. 

MAYOR BEATTY. 
(From the Belvidere (N. J.) Apollo.) 

Mayor Beatty, though young, and a few years ago 
poor and obscure, is now certainly one of the best 
known business men in the country. We know an 
intelligent lady who some time since becaine impressed 
with the idea that Mayor Beatty was overdoing the 
organ business, and she conceived the peculiar notion 
that she would like to learn of some happy spot where 
Beatty and his organs had never been heard of. She 
interviewed people who had traveled in the West and 
inquired of friends who had made an extensive tour 
of Europe and the East, and alas for her cherished 
hopes, they reported that they had not gone beyond 
the lines of Beatty’s advertising circles. He is ambiti- 
ous and is pushing ahead, and will probably never be 
Satisfied until he has spun an advertising web which 
will stretch over the civilized portion of the globe. 

(From the Washington (N. J.) Star.) 

We clip the above from the Apollo, and heartily 

endorse the sentiments expressed. We have known 
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Mayor Beatty from the commencement of his career, 
and have watched with pride the growth and expan- 
sion of his business, from its beginning to its present 
mammoth proportions. 


(Mayor Beatty’s mission seems to be to sell se enh 


NEW CROP Turnip Seeds. 
Timothy Seed. 
SEED BUCKWHEAT, and all other seasonable seeds- 


ROGERS, Seedsman, 
133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send for circular. 


and Pianos direct to the people, without a two orthree 


hundred dollar shave to the dealer in instruments, and CE ‘LE rR Y Pp LAN ¥ & 


he is fulfilling his destiny with a marked degree of suc- 


cess. We wish him prosperity.—Eb. FaRM JOURNAL} | 
at. 


ood quality.  qusetety packed and forwarded by express 
ped rates. Prices fureeet on spolication. 
BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
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Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 


PENN MUTUAL 





most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- LiFe INSURANCE Co 

f t ill please state that they saw it ; 

Hisemen! én this paper si cial ” 4 No. 921 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











If you wishto Purchase Farms 
gotoT. L. SUTLIFF, Church_Hill, Queen Anne’s 
Co., Md., or write for information. Send 3-cent stamp. 


A( Gilt Edge and Chromo Cards, with name, 10c. Book® 
_of ‘samples, 25e. 


$5 & $20 ka he 








MASSETS ..7,031,318.84 
SURPLUS. 1,514,147.47 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, Pres. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Dividends annually, Policies 














F’. M. SHaw & Co., Jersey City,N.J. non-forfeiting for their came, 

bs ra tssued a 
r ‘day at home. Sample worth #5 frow of te life rates, Agente wanted. 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Main Apply to H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 








WALKER-- Team BEST 





AGENT 





WASHER. 


Warranted for 5 Years, and satisfaction guaranteed 4 
money refunded. The Best, most Efficient, and most 
Durable Was yerinthe world. It has no rival, andis 
the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without 
aaeting. It can _be usedin any sized tub, or shifted from 
one tub to another in a moment. Is so simple and easy 
to operate that the most delicate lady or child 10 years 
old can dothework. 1tis made of Galvanized Iron, and 
is the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber 
Bands on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons andinjury toclothes. 

nxelusive territory. Retail price $8.00. Agents’ sample, $3.50, Also the 






WANTED celebrated Keystone Wringers at Manufacturers’ lowest price. Circ 


free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 























baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 


home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 


they please. 


directions for shopping by mail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
Joun WaNAMAKER, GRAND DeEpoT PHILADELPHIA. 


On 
visiting 
Philadelphia 
you will find, 
among other places 
of interest, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 
spaces noW cover over three 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, China, Furniture, ctc. The 
last addition is a large and_ beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 

The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Llectric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth secing. 


There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 


Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 


Notre.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
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NOTES AND QUE RIES 
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Last year a subscriber wrote that rye might be thresh- 
ed without injury to the straw bg removing the be d teeth 
Srom the thresher and holding the heads against the 
cylinder teeth untel the grain is removed, 


For short we speak of the FARM JOURNAL as F. J. 
Our correspondents can do the same. 


Mind that you save the earliest and finest ears of 
sugar corn for see, not the late nubbins. 


Ezra Stokes wishes some reader of the F. J. would 
describe a good instrument for cutting strawberry 
runners. 


If any of our readers know of a good Live Stock or 
Storm Insurance Company, will they please inform us 
of the Secretary’s address? 


We suppose you know that August is the month to 
cut off weeds and briars that you wish to kill. They 
cannot stand cutting at this season. 


W. F. Brown, of Butler Co., Ohio, truly says: ‘The 
question of growing green fodder to bridge over the 
drouths of summer, and of saving and utilizing the 
fodder from cur magnificent corn crops, is, in my 
opinion, of vastly greater importance than that of ensi- 
lage, of which so much is written.” 


The harvests are in and now we can take arun down 
to the sea. A safe and popular line, under the man- 
agement of our old friend Ellis Clark, late of the North 
Penna. R. R., starts from Pier 8, above Walnut street, 
and takes you down to Atlantic City in about 90 min- 
utes. The round trip ticket is Just $1.00, or only half 
that, if you go on the ** Popular Excursion Train.” 


Now is the time to examine fruit trees around the 
stems to see if the borers are at work. Watch for the 
pest all through August, September and October and 
kiil all that can be found. Thisis necessary work and 
not costly, a man being able in a dav to attend toa 
large orchard. James Manuel, of Fremont, Mich., 
should have attended to this last year, then he would 
not now write to the FARM JOURNAL asking what is 
the matter with his trees. 


Miss A. E. Q. asks oe a remedy for fleas in a barn- 
yard and outhouse. Vood ashes, or fine lime, mixed 
with flour of sulphur, is said to be a cure in a poultry 
house, and we suppose would be in the places note1. 


If this would not answer we should try Little’s Chemi- | 


cal Fluid. We have heard of fieas taking possession 


of a dwelling from which it was almost impossible to | 


eradicate them. Wil! some subscriber tell the F. J. 
all about how to get rid of fleas? 


If the subscriber that is troubled with 
groun.i moles will try the Isbell mole trap, 
I think that he will find relief. Such has 
been my experience. GEO. 8. PRINCE. 

Southold, Suff. Co., N. Y. 

The Isbell trap referred to by Mr. P. is 
here shown. Its cost is $2 and may be had 
of some of the seedsmen. We first saw it 
noticed in the catalogue of J. T. Lovett, 
Little Silver, N. J. We cannot speak of its 
value, of our own knowledge. 


This is the time of year to perform the 
operation of budding. For minute direc- 
tions for this process we refer the reader 
to Jenkin’s “ Art of Propagation,” a little 
book which sells for 50 cts. by mail. Jen- 
kin’s address is Winona, Ohio. There is scarcely a 
farm or garden without some young trees starting up 
that can be easily converted into a good variety by bud- 
ding. Plumand cherry should be budded first, as the 
bark on these ceases to slip early. Apple and pear a 
little later, while the peach, if young seedlings, can be 
budded as late as the last of September. But if peach 
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trees of afew years old are to be operated upon, it | 


must be done earlier, say from the middle to the end 
of August. 

FARMERS SHOULD INS RE THEIR LIVES! 

Because at death cash is always needed to settle the 
estate. 

Because individual members of the family may be 
provided for in this way, thus saving a disadvantageous 
division of the farm. 

Because the tna Endowment Policy will provide 


for the satisfaction of a mortgage or other indebted- | 


ness at death or in a certain term of years. 


| 


F. ARM JOURN am 
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Because the .itna Endowment Policy will by small 
annual payments provide for the necessities of age and 
against possible misfortunes by which all the other 
property is swept away. 

Because a large number of Etna Endowment Poli- 
cies issued 10 and 15 years ago are maturing and are 
satisfactory to the insured as investments thus show- 
ing actual results. Nearly all business men insure | 
their lives and farmers are insuring more than here- 
tofore and will do so as generally as business men 
when they investigate the matter astyoroughly. There | 
is no reason why others should have the benefit of Life 
Insurance, and farmers remain without it. | 

Farmers will do well to address C. I. Brush, Genl. 
Agent of the tna Life Insurance Co., 123 So. 4th St., 
Philadelphia, for special information as to above 
features. | 

Farmers can by small installments save up money 
that would not otherwise be accumulated. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 




















ORT & Sy ITH Syracuen, New York, 
e at HS e t Buggies and Spring Wagons for 
the money made in the U. 8. Send for © logue & Price-list. 


All About the Creamery 


for Ten cents, postpai 
DRAM DICKIE. Doylestown, Pa. 
~ 50 Llegant Chromo Cards, name on 10 cts. 10 Packs and | 
agents sample book 8. Star Card Co.,Clintonville,Ct. | 


ee a week m your 9 own town. Terms. and 85 outfit 
Address H. HALLETT .. Portland, Me, | 
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WANTED---LOCAL AGENTS 


to solicit orders for Nursery stock. — previous experience 
required. Good Pay. Wee. for terms, &c. 

LLIAM E i. MOON 
lMomnasvitez, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER, 








| WITH PATENT LEVEL TREAD & SPEED REGULATOR, 


Two of the most important improvements ever made in 
Horse-powers, Little Giant Threshing Machines; 
Circular and Drag-saw Machines; Union Feed- 
cutter, recently improved and patented, to be run by 
power, and will supersede every other cutter now in use. We 
challenge the world to produce as efficient machines as the 
above. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


Farm Library in One Volume. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


The Standard Agricultural Book, J New, Accurate, Come 
rehensive, Complete. Adapted ail sections of the 
—> Sure Guide to Success. Rell 3 How tu Make the 

ay. 860 pages. 140 Te NA ey Agents Wanted. 
iberal Terms, }capid Sales, For full descriptive cir- 
culars and terms, address 


J.C. McCURDY & co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








WHY GO WEST P pre Setfoies 


CLAREMONT, V: 


— BEATTY’S MIDSUMMER OFFERS, 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated i CATALOGUE» or order direct f or order direct from this Advertisement. 


PRICE, ONLY $126.76. 





NEW STYLE, No, 2119 PIPE TOP. 


tt sis NOEs, 3 Handsome! + & Cont, ot contains 
Tongue 
Boxed, with ateae dey aon ‘Music, 


Price, only $126.75. 


HOW TO ORDER : S207 Fo" 


: Office oney 
Order, Bank Draft, Registered Letter or by Expres: 











Action; Carved 


provements, with cover, stool, boo! 


rice, 





PRICE, ONLY $173.76. 


CARL 





STYLF, No. 1919. Beautiful Drawing Room 
Upright Piano. LE, No. 1 Rosewood Case, Great Power; Finest 


Trusses and Sopaeiees Best Iron Frame; ‘All Im- 
and music. 2.73 warrant’a 


Oniy 


Now is your time to order 
PIANOS anp ORGANS. Having 
largely increased my facilities 
for manufacturing, my Mid-Sum- 
mer Offers for 1881 are decidedly 
the lowest 4 have ever made. 

t= Send for full particulars. 
Special Low Priccs Given on one 
hundred dittercnt instruments. 
ong a $30 to $:009, 32 
s, Have you seen RE ATSY Ss 
BEST” PA LOR OLGAN? Itis 
la magnificent Instrument, price, 
only $107. 76;"BE EATTY’S Best 
APEL ORGAN: xs, $97.75; Tue 
“LONDON, nig ters 5 full sets 
Reeds, only £65 “PARIS' 
now offered fer seg." Other el 
sirable new styles Now Ready. 
PIANOS, Grand. a" uare and 
Unrisht $175 
Every instrument 40 fully war- 
ranted. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or Money refunded, aitcr the in- 











Prepaid. Moncy refunded and freicht charges paid SPACE, Largest Works inthe| sttument Baek bore ‘in use AY ag 


both ways by me, if not as represented. 


WORLD THAT SHIPS DIRECT, |) NOthing can be 


yeBe sure boas write for Illustrated Cologne, before purchasing np Hace Nad 


DOLLARS ox ore 


aa FIVE 
FREE COACH, WITH POLITE. 


Address or call upon 


ve tAzS 





ays elcom wc. 
penoento ire who come and selectinstrument Mies” 
TTENDAN MM EETS ALL TRAINS, 


ae F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


a@rEntertainment during the day Free. 


— 





$1.78. | 
Mio-SUMMER OFFERS. 
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When I was a young man I was always ina hurryto | 


hold the big end of the log, and do all the lifting ; now I 
am older, I seize hold of the small end and do all the 
grunting. So says Josh Billings. 

King Solomon was very exact in his dealings. 
He believed in heir splitting. 


To every man there comes a time when he 
wonders how he could have been such a fool. 


An eel-skin tied around the ankle of a boy, and 
kept dry, is a pretty sure preventive of drowning. 


It is terribly embarrassing to come into town 
from a fishimg excursion and find there is nota 
trout in the market. 


A Boston man who bought 1000 Havana cigars, 
on being asked what they were for, replied that 
they were tickets to a course of lectures to be 
given by his wife. 


A Colorado newspaper announces that two des- 
peradoes who were firing pistol-shots at persons 
passing on the street ‘‘ were ordered to be quict 
by Policeman Jones.” 

A wealthy citizen of New York, in celebratin 
the fiftieth anniversary of his wedding, toaste 
his wife as ‘‘ the healthy old lady who combines 
beauty and durability.” 





She was decorating her room with pictures, and | 


she perched his photo up on the topmost nail; 
then she sat down to admire her work, and re- 
marked quietly; ‘Now everything is lovely and 
the goose hangs high !” 


‘* Biddy,” said a lady to her servant, ‘‘I wish 
you would step over and see how old Mrs. Jones is 
this morning.” In a few minutes Biddy returned 
with the information that Mrs. Jones was seventy- 
two years, seven months and twenty-cight days 
old. 

A gentleman from Indiana recently registered 
in an I}linois hotel and Jooked at the printed notice 


in his bedroom, *‘‘ Please do not blow out the gas.” 


The occupant of the adjoining room heard him 
remark: ‘‘I pay my money, and I’m going to 
blow out the gas if I want to.” 


A dry-goods clerk, who had a most outlandish 
way of walking, had to go to a distant part of the 
store to find some goods which a party of feminine 
customers desired to see. ‘‘ Walk this way, 
ladies,” he called, as he swung himself off. ‘But 
we can’t walk that way,” cried a pert miss; ‘‘ we 
never learned that style, you know.” The clerk 
is now drilling in the motions of a new gait. 


She was a city girl. She was visiting her 
country cousins. While walking out several but- 
terflies passed her. ‘‘ Oh dear me, what charming 
little birds. They are perfectly exquisite.” ‘They 
are not birds, my dear,” replied her countr 
cousin, *‘they are butterflies.” ‘‘Oh, you don't 
say so! Then these are the dear little creatures 
that fly from flower to flower and gather the sweet 
yellow butter that we use. They are too lovely 
for anything.” 


A railway telegraph operator at a station in 
Ohio, whose hours of duty are in the night has 
devised an arrangement whereby a passing train 
is sure to awaken him. The breaking of a string, 
stretched across the track, by the locomotive, up- 
sects on the floor of his room a coal bucket filled 
with coupling-links and other picces of metal; 
he gets up and notifies the other oflicers that the 
train has passed “‘O. K.” again sets his trap, and 
is soon fast asleep. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 














“e PRODUCE COMMIS- 


E. & 0. WAR SION MERCHANTS. 


Established 1845. 

Send for circular of great value, giving full instruction for 
shipping POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER and PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New York. 

REFERENCE—Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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On the 1st of this month our stock of Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing and Gents’ Furnishing Goods at Oak Hall 
was seven hundred and forty-three thousand one hundred 


and seventy-five dollars and eighty-one cents, 


T3175 8/ 








Ces — le 


Where is there another such stock to select from ? 

The old house has been remodeled. 

The old hands (most of them) are still there. 

The old. principles of just and right prices, sound 
goods, fashionable styles, substantial finish, are strictly 
adhered to. 


ee 
Bee acct 





SCRE comme 


Who founded the business, is at Oak Hall every day look- 
ing after things, and in all the history of Oak Hall it was 


RN oo ——ES Pre PS 
to push up its high standards and drop down to lowest 


prices. 
Ws Ax old-time greeting to our friends everywhere, 


and another cordial invitation extended to come to Oak Hall. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 


OAK HALL, 
Cor. Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


The Largest Clothing House in America. 


Postscript. 


The last new thing we have done is to open a TEN 
DOLLAR ROOM, where we have gathered a great lot 
of full Suits, suitable for dress or business, which we shall 
sell at ¢10. ' 

You can judge of the cheapness of our stock by seeing 
what we can do for g10., W. &B. 
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ODD MENTION. 
(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


= = ~ —— 


The Eighth Tri-State Pic-nic and Exhibition will be 
held, as usual, in Williams’ Grove, Cumberland Co., Pa. 
from August 29th to September 2d, inclusive. 
under the auspices of the P. of H. Full information 
by addressing Rk. H. Thomas, Mechanicsburg, Pa. A 
big time is expected. 

J. P. B., wishes to know where he can get “some 
Fowl-meadow grass seed to sow on wet, muck land, 
on which, though partly drained, the water stands in the 
spring and fall.” Probably of Henry Nungesser, 83 
Avenue PD. New York city. Has J. P. B. tried herd 
grass? 


Walton, Whann & Co., the fertilizer makers, write 
that “every word of our advertisement (see page 177) 
is true, and the use of this fertilizer for wheat will pay 
your readers much better than it will us to sell it.” 


To destroy flies take one teaspoonful each black 
pepper, ground, and brown sugar, one egg; mix well. 
This is one of the best fly poisons, yet perfectly barmless 
to the children. So a subscriber writes. 


John Wanamaker invites the readers of the Farm 
JOURNAL to visit the “ Grand Depot,” when they come 
to the city, whether they intend to buy anything 
or not. 


The old Camden and Atlantic R. R, to Atlantic City 
is splendidly equipped for carrying the people to and 
from the seashore—never has been better. Round trip, 
$1.; if good for 10 days, $1.50; 25 centsextra on Palace 
cars each way. Start from Vine street ferry. 


The Brown Chemical Co. of Baltimore, who adver- 
tise “Wheat Fertilizers” on page 1 79, have been in suc- 
cessful business nearly fifty years. It is, therefore, not 
likely that they would advertise anything that would 
not sustain their honorable reputation. Read their 
important card. 


We hear favorable words from our subscribers con. 
cerning Kemp’s Manure Spreader, One writes that it 
does the work of 6 men ; another that it is one of the best 
and most useful farm implements yet invented ; another 
that it is a machine of great durability and will savea 
great deal of manual labor. These messages come from 
widely sepafated parts of the country, and seem to 
show genuine merit on the part of the spreader. 


The Granger Farnily Fruit Dryer is here shown. 
The cost is from $3.50 to $10, 
according to size, and can be 
attached to a common stove. 
Particulars can be learned by 
addressing the Eastern Manufacturing Co., Hammond- 
ton, N. J. We have seen fruit dried upon it which 
presented a very fine, marketable appearance. 
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Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tixement in this ‘paper, wi will » Yease state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 

















WANTED! 3 


WHITE POPLAR WOOD 


(Barked.) Delivered at Wilmin 
Address Box 2026, P iindelphia, F Pe. 


Rich in Phosphoric ang 
| Potas sh, &c. 
FOSS L TRY IT ON FALL CROPS. 
PRICE VERY LOW. 
E Send for C irculars and In- 
A Ff L,| formation to 
‘J.T ROBERTS & BRO, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
Germantown, Penna. 
PRINTING PRESS, 8 fonts of Ty 
and outfit complete for printing ot ca) 
bill-heads, — labels, ao. for $20 
A BARGAIN. Also selfeinkin 30, 
press, 6x9 in. inside of chase, 830; also 


one 5x73 in., for $18. Allin perfect 
order. ‘Send 3-ct. stamp for catal - ~ 


OD L type and printing material for sale 
F. GIrHENs, 144,N.7th St. Phila. Pa. 
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| ‘THE IMPROVED. | NEW- YORK STATE FAIR 


EVAPORATORS 


MAKES BETTER 


SYRUP, SUGAR AND JELLY, 


with less fuel and labor than any other apparatus. 

Will condense Sorghum Juice faster than any pe orator 
in use, and consequently makes lighter syrup a white 
sugar. The best apparatus known for makin Selly from 
sweet cider. Send for descriptive circulars of Evaporators, 


Cane Mills, &c. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, 


Bellows Falls, Vt. — 


The “Climax” 
BROADCAST | 


GRAIN-DRILL SHOVEL 


Attachable to all kinds of 
Drills. Will increase the crops 
from four to six bushels per 
acre without any additional 
seed. Any other broadcast 
Shovel is an infringement, and 
will be dealt with acc ording to 
law. AGENTS WANTED. 
— es all orders to 

J. H. SCHREINER, 
ee and Manufacturer, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


POTTED BIDWELL. 


es STRAWBERR he <<+ay 


Potted plants now_ ready, and if set early will give a full 
crop nextsummer, I combine these plants with the most 
liberal offer [haveevermade. Also allthestandard and new 
varieties, both potted and layer, in large quantities and at 
very reasonable rates. Desc riptive catalogue free. 


Cc a ey Y. mA ROE. 


Reliable Turnip Seeds. 


_Early Flat_ Dutch, Red Top, Strap-Leaved, New White 
Egg, Large White, Yellow Aberdeen, Yellowstone, Golden 
Ball, 75 cts. per Ib.; Large White Norfolk, White Globe, 
Amber G lobe, Large Yellow Globe, 65 cts per lb. RUTA 
G AS -Purple ‘Top, or Imp. Amer. ; Skirwing’s Impr'd, \ 
Cc — r’s Imperial, Laing’s Improved, Large White, 7c. per 
Ib. Our prices includes postage; b uy express deduct 16 cts. 
per Ib., and in 10 Ih, lots deduct 25 cts. per Ib. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church St., Phila., Pa. 




































ALL THE CHOICE NEW 
THE GREAT STRAWBERRY OF 
HE FUTURE, 


MANCHESTER. 


A special catalogue of this remarkable straw- 
berry will be mailed all applicants. A large 
and superior stock of Pot-grown and 
Layer plants of all the leading new and 
standing varieties, including BIDWELL, MT. 
VERNON, Fincn’s PROLIFIC, OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH, ORIENT, LONGFELLOW, etc. An Iilus- 
trated Pamphlet, giving fair prices and full 
instructions for ae free to all. 

J.T. LOVETT, 
Little Silver, Moamnonth Co., N.J- 


Velen as 


eVURI 








CLARK PETTIT, 
prietor of the Cenireton Stock 
Farm and Nurseries, near 
SALEM, N. J.,will send free 
to soy address received ~ 4 
a card or Jetter. 


ar UINE c EY" entic history of the 
GEN red in EE ERSEY RED SW) NE 
with bb ny of Stock ~y sa P< tencendants 
ot animals weighing from 1300 fh to 1200 Th each. 
Also 25 Choice Southdown Yearling Backs 
and Buck Lambs, bred from the choicestand most 


fashionable importations now ready at reasonable pri- 
ces. Address as above for pricesand full particulars. 





(HgICE FULTZ SEED WHEAT. Clear of all 
Trash. B. L. WOOD, DoE Run, Ches. Co., Pa. 


The 41st Annual Cattle Show and Fair of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society will be held at 


ELMIRA, 
September { 2thto | 7th,1881. 


Entries close SATUR RDAY, August 13th, 


Excepting only entries of Flowers, Plants and Fruits, which 
mp! be made at me time until Tuesday, September i3th, at 

10 o'clock, A. M.. All other entries must be made, by mail, 
or otherwise, at the Soc iety’s office, at Albany, on or before 
Saturday, August 13th. 


COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL. 


The premiums offered may be competed for by residents of 
ae States, aud countries, on equal terms with residents of 
of New York. C ‘opies of the Premium List and Regulations 
“i be mailed on application. 

$lank Forms of Entry will be sent on application. In 
writing forthem, please spécify what it is nay to enter,as 
different forms . »srovided for different classes of exhibits. 
Address N. Y. ATE AGRIC ULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


AND CELERY PLANTS 
Best kinds, at lowest rates 
in quantities to suit, sent to al 
pvints accessible b; railroad. 
JOSIAH A. ROBER Spa 


_Nurseryman, M. ALVERN, C hester ¢ Gn. ‘a. 











One of the oldest and 
highest in solubil- 
ity of any Phosphate 
in the country. Also 


DISSOLVED 
RAW BONE. 


The fine parts of the 
Bone dissolved with 
a. sine® better 
or grain & grass 
then plain Raw Bone. 
Making our own Oil 
rete wy itrol and grinding 
s low as any article 
ENS SON 
ware ae e.5 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kemp’s _ Spreader 















all our materials, we - euarantos * Frices ¢ 
of similar goality. J. L 
1 ’. Dela 








Pulverizer and Cart Combined 


A new invention equally as valuable as the mowing ma- 
chine. Spreads evenly all kinds of manure of the farm ; also 
Lime, Pe me Muck, Marl, &c. a aan circulars and 
full particulars address the manufac 

KEMP & BURPEE MANUFAC CTURING Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


The FEARLESS. 





Is the only oh that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ¢'ven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illastration and description in 
“ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. Catalorue sent free, Address 

| MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


VICTORIES 
‘a3771WNDIANN 





TEN DOLLARS PER 


TON SAVED 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


A RELIABLE WHEAT MANURE. 


PRICE, $25 PER TON OF 2000 LBS. 


On Cars or Boat in Philadelphia. 


Send for Circular showing Guaranteed Analysis 


BAUGH & SONS, {ix} 20 8. DELAWARE AVE., PHILA. 





























